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IS article is a report on a book, and its main purpose 
is to explain the nature and the contents of that book to 
those who are interested in the subject but unlikely to under- 
take for themselves the task of reading a somewhat formidable 
volume. Studien iiber Autoritat und Familie is a product of the 
researches of the Institut fiir Sozialforschung, and it runs to 
some 850 pages of German text. Even so, it is only an intro- 
duction to the subject. The researches are not yet com- 
pleted, and many of the articles that have been contributed 
to the enquiry have been condensed into the form of brief 
abstracts for publication in this volume. The book opens 
with three introductory essays. Max Horkheimer writes on 
the problem in general, Erich Fromm on the psychological 
aspects, and Herbert Marcuse on the philosophy of authority. 
There follows a section devoted to interim reports on re- 
searches made by means of questionnaire in various coun- 
tries. In most cases they have not reached the point where 
results can be recorded, and all that can be done is to 
describe the methods employed. Thirdly, there is a collec- 
tion of sixteen special studies on a variety of subjects, most of 
which are in the form of a short précis of a longer article. 
Finally, there are some surveys of recent literature in a num- 
ber of countries, which give, not only bibliographical notes, 
1 Studien iiber Autoritat und Familie. Forschungsberichte aus dem Institut fiir Sozial- 
forschung. Librarie Félix Alcan. Paris, 1936. 
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but impressions of the trend of thought in different parts of 
the world. 

It is evidently impossible for a reviewer to do justice to the 
individual contributions in a work of this kind. The book 
must be treated as a research plan. This does not mean that 
one must ignore any positive contribution it makes to 
sociology. A plan begins with a definition of the problem to 
be investigated, and this definition is based on sociological 
theory. It goes on to describe the methods to be used. The 
choice of methods involves, not only, as it were, an essay in 
applied logic, but also the acceptance of certain hypotheses 
with regard to social forces and social psychology. A well- 
designed plan, therefore, may contain much original work 
and mark an important advance in the science that produces 
it. In this particular case it is, perhaps, a pity that the 
publication is on such a generous scale. Potential readers 
may be discouraged by the bulk of the volume. It is true 
that the summaries of papers, even when they are too brief 
to allow either acceptance or criticism of the conclusions, do 
give an idea of the way in which a group of scholars is co- 
operating in the investigation of a common problem, but this 
impression might have been more economically conveyed. 
The same is true of the accounts of field-work, where the 
material collected has not yet been analysed. But these are 
defects of administrative policy rather than of sociology. 

The title of the book might suggest that the subject 
chosen is a narrow one, that it embraces only one aspect of 
one sociological institution. That this is not the case is made 
abundantly clear in the three introductory articles. Auth- 
ority is a subject absolutely central to any analysis of the 
structure of society, and by whatever road one approaches 
it, whether through history, philosophy, psychology, or the 
study of institutions, one is led before long to the family, the 
point where all roads meet. Let me elaborate this point for 
a moment, drawing mainly on the excellent treatment in the 
first part of Max Horkheimer’s essay. 
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It is possible to approach the study of social structure from 
one of two angles.!_ One may ask how society works, or one 
may ask how it changes. One’s interest may be in the pat- 
tern of culture, the intricate interlocking of various parts, 
each performing a function of its own, which produces a 
harmony, not necessarily in the sense of something ideally 
good, but in the sense of something by which parts are 
welded into a whole, or one’s interest may be in the more 
dynamic aspect of society, in development, evolution, pro- 
gress. This division is not an arbitrary one, made for the 
convenience of students who must specialize, nor does it 
reflect only the temperament of the enquirer. The whole 
complex structure of laws, customs, beliefs, and institutions, 
which Horkheimer calls culture (eschewing for the moment 
distinctions between culture and civilization) must, in so far 
as it produces a social unity, exercise a conservative force on 
the individuals who compose the community. If every part 
belongs to the whole, change in any part endangers the 
balance and threatens to destroy the mechanism that makes 
the society work. Every element in the culture presses 
every individual in the community into a way of behaviour 
suited to the whole pattern. It offers at the same time what 
Malinowski calls ‘‘ secondary imperatives,” rules of conduct 
which, even though they may be conscious motives of 
behaviour, do not win the allegiance of man’s thought and 
will by appealing to the first, basic principles underlying 
their claim to exist. Man could not discover by his own 
reasoning the type of action that would, in every particular 
case, harmonize with the social good, nor could he, without 
great waste of time and labour, discover for himself in 
every field the behaviour most conducive to his own 
immediate good. Culture provides a short cut, a labour- 
saving device, which enables him to use the experience 
of the past, while confining his own free choice to the 

1 Cf. Karl Mannheim, “ The Place of Sociology,” in The Social Sciences, their Relations 
in Theory and in Teaching, pp. 184-7. 
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narrower field in which the social pattern leaves to all a 
liberty to choose. 

It is as the major force behind these secondary imperatives 
that authority plays its part. Whether authority resides in 
an individual, a moral rule, a religious precept, a custom, a 
law, or a dictator, it asks to be obeyed without too deep 
questioning. The subject need not hesitate to obey the 
specific command, because he has already accepted the 
system to which the command belongs, the system of which 
the command teaches him how to retain his membership. 
For authority implies acceptance. Force is not authority. 
Authority is, by definition, a power that enjoys respect and 
receives allegiance. Conflict there may be, within the 
individual heart or the social group, but so long as authority 
lasts, the conflict is resolved in obedience on a scale sufficient 
to preserve the social pattern that we call culture. Authority 
in some form is, therefore, not merely a social, but also an 
individual, necessity. 

But, it may be asked, is it right to treat it as a thing apart, 
a distinct element of the social pattern? Surely we can get 
beyond authority in our analysis and see on what it rests. 
Shall we not then find that it is merely a product of political 
or, more likely, economic conditions, and that, however 
much it may short-circuit the reasoning processes of the mob, 
it is, to those who wield it, a strictly utilitarian implement 
employed in a perfectly rational and entirely selfish way? 
To this Horkheimer would, if I interpret him aright, answer 
that it is perfectly true that authority may, in each particular 
case, be born of the economic structure of society, but it can 
rise above the circumstances of its birth, and however local 
its origin, however limited the conscious purpose of those 
who exercise it, it becomes a part of the pattern that it is its 
function to preserve, and takes root in the minds of those 
whom it enables to live according to that pattern. And 
from this follows the importance of authority in separating 
the problem of “ how things work ” from the problem of 
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“how things change.” The translation of the logic of 
utility into the illogic of authority gives meaning and colour, 
one might almost say personality, to a culture. The rules 
that guide the actions of men in society acquire an intrinsic 
and absolute, in place of a merely relative, value. The 
secondary imperatives become primary, perhaps by virtue 
of their by-products, of their power of satisfying directly 
certain psychological needs of those who accept them. 
Horkheimer, in this connexion, cites ancestor-worship in 
China. Its origin may lie in the necessity for directing the 
cultivation of gardens according to the accumulated wisdom 
of the past. Wisdom and experience, as Wittvogel puts it 
in another article, are of more social value than brawn and 
muscle, and when this happens, the old are respected because 
they are useful. But ancestor-worship becomes a cult and a 
faith, and provides for each peasant a spiritual support, a 
means of shifting on to other shoulders the responsibilities 
that make life restless and uneasy, a guarantee of security in 
a world of dangers, and therefore it can survive even when 
it has, by the normal process of social change, become a 
hindrance, instead of a help, to the manipulation of economic 
forces. It is authority, in this broad sense, that, by its 
resistance to change, separates culture from culture and 
epoch from epoch, by retaining the essential quality of a 
social pattern in spite of the gradual distortion that it suffers 
through the operation of the discordant elements that are 
tearing at its vitals. The study of “ how things work ” seeks 
to identify and to analyse the pattern, while the study of 
** how things change ” searches for these discordant elements 
and traces their growth to the point at which they destroy 
the pattern within which they have grown, to the point at 
which, to use the Marxian terminology without committing 
oneself to Marxian materialism or the Marxian dialectic, 
quantitative change becomes qualitative. Not only, 
finally, has each culture its own authoritarian pattern, 
but change itself, and in particular revolutionary change, 
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develops its special type of authority to suit its special 


needs. 
It should be obvious how many-sided is the study of 
authority. In the realm of law we can find, not only the 
command which enforces conformity to the general rules, 
but also a system of rights and remedies that preserves those 
institutions which themselves, in their turn, evolve and 
maintain authoritarian relationships. It would be im- 
possible to gauge the authority of the father by studying the 
law books, and yet that authority is rooted in the essential 
nature of the family whose character and stability owe much 
to the laws of property, of marriage and of divorce. Religion 
and morality play their part. The social inhibition of the 
sex impulses is one of the strongest forces working for the 
acceptance by the individual of the idea of submission to a 
social rule. In the thought of philosophers and social 
theorists we can see, again and again, authority struggling to 
establish itself as an independent good, and we can watch 
the contortions of the human mind as it retreats victoriously 
with all flags flying before the attacks of this most persistent 
enemy of political rationalism. And, lastly, there is the 
family with its double réle, first of turning the mammalian 
biped called man into a human being and then into a 
civilized person before it has left the nursery, and secondly, 
of gathering and firmly knotting together in the home the 
numerous strands, representing the numerous activities of its 
members, of which the social texture is woven, so that both 
the whole and the parts may retain their essential unity. The 
family naturally takes a leading place in the study of authority, 
both because it offers an example of authority in a limited 
sphere which lends itself to investigation by various methods, 
historical, comparative, and inquisitive (if I may give that 
name to research by field-work and questionnaire), and also 
because there are grounds for regarding it as the first creator 
of the authoritarian relationship and, in a sense, as the prime 
cause of the adaptation of man to that relationship in all its 
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wider forms. As soon as we regard authority, not simply as 
an external power, rooted in a political and economic 
system and making rational use for set purposes of the 
ordinary compulsive forces of intimidation and persuasion, 
but as a product of the emotions and thought-habits of the 
inner man projected outwards into his social environment, 
then we see at once that it is in the family that we must look 
for the mechanisms that produce this projection. 

For light on this problem we naturally turn first to the 
psychological theories of Erich Fromm. His article is, in 
the main, a critical exposition of the theories of Freud, in 
which he accepts the basic concepts of the Freudian analysis, 
the ego, the id, the super-ego, the (Edipus complex, and so 
forth, and attempts to build with them a genuine social 
psychology. Apart from certain highly technical disagree- 
ments, his main criticisms of Freud are that he treats the 
father as a primary, natural, biological fact, instead of a 
social product, and that he examines the effects of individual 
differences between one family and another, but fails to see 
the importance of the broader differences between one type 
of family and another, where they belong, for instance, to 
different cultures or to different social classes. The essay, in 
fact, might be regarded as a most interesting attempt to put 
Freud and Marx into the same picture, by sacrificing a part 
ofeach ofthem. An alliance between the Freudian psycholo- 
gist and the Marxian sociologist clearly presents difficulties. 
The former stresses the unchanging facts of human nature, 
and argues from them through the individual psychology to 
the rules of social life. The latter stresses the changing facts 
of human civilization and argues from them through derived 
institutions to the individual within his family. 

The truth of Fromm’s second criticism, that Freudians 
have paid too little attention to the psychology of social 
groups and classes, is fairly widely admitted. But the first 
is perhaps rather exaggerated. Psycho-analysis attributes 
overwhelming importance to the formative period of early 
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childhood. At this stage the influences at work come from 
the human environment of the child. These influences are 
of two kinds. On the one hand, they spring from the physical 
facts of birth and suckling, and from the relationships based 
on the physical facts of age and sex. On the other hand, they 
are derived from the individual attitudes of the members of 
the family towards these facts and the ways in which they 
handle these relationships. The social determination of this 
second group of influences is undeniable and fully admitted 
by psycho-analysts.1 Both the actual composition of the 
family group and the behaviour of its members depend on 
social custom. But there is room for disagreement as to the 
relative importance of this sphere of influence. The social 
customs are developed and maintained by adult individuals 
who were themselves moulded in the family. The wheel 
goes round and round, and at each turn the basic biological 
facts recur, constant and unchanging, obliterating by sheer 
force of repetition the fainter impressions left by man’s social 
habits. Thus, perhaps, the Freudian might argue, and he 
would support his argument with the assertion that adult 
experience in the great society can alter little, if at all, the 
character formed in infancy. Society has no mechanism for 
the creation of parents other than that for the creation of 
children. When the children have been formed, so too have 
the future parents, and through them the children of the next 
generation. And he might end by saying that the only true 
social influences are those common to the whole culture, 
because they are based on a general interpretation of basic 
biological facts. They are embodied in common customs of 
marriage and family life, common codes of social morality, 
common views of the parental authority. When we look 
at the variations from the basic pattern we find that the idio- 
syncrasies of individual parents and the unique concatena- 


* “ All the relations which have hitherto been the chief subject of psycho-analytic 
research may claim to be considered as social phenomena,” S. Freud, Group Psychology, 


p. 2. 
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tion of circumstances in the life-history of every household 
occupy so much of the picture that little room is left for those 
variations that may be shared by specific social groups. 
The Marxist is bound to attack such a line of argument. 
He probably asserts that the importance of the material 
conditions of early infancy is being grossly underrated. It is 
not true that the infant’s environment is human only, and 
that therefore economic factors do not penetrate to the child’s 
psychology. The question naturally arouses passionate 
feelings, and argument becomes difficult. It is easy to assert 
that slum conditions must have some effect on the character 
of slum infants, and yet it is, at the same time, clear that the 
psychological relationships between mother and child do 
not vary in proportion to the economic circumstances of the 
family. How much the effect, how much the variation, are 
questions requiring profound and careful investigation. But 
the Marxist criticism which is most relevant to the subject 
of this volume, and especially to Erich Fromm’s article, is 
slightly different. It asserts that the influences which deter- 
mine thought, ideas, and action, continue to operate after 
infancy, during childhood and adolescence, and in the life 
of the worker and citizen. And the moment one follows the 
infant’s development from helpless physical dependence on 
the mother, one sees it taking its place in a group or class and 
being submitted to the influences that are characteristic of 
that group. The social character of the future parent is 
determined, not at the breast, but in the elementary schools, 
the juvenile labour market, and the trade unions. All these 
he carries with him into the home where the next generation 
is to be born and bred. The wheel goes round and round, 
but at each turn it is the economic setting of the class that 
sets its stamp on the impressionable wax of human nature. 
Erich Fromm finds a possible means of reconciling these 
divergent views with the help of the super-ego. The argu- 
ment runs as follows. The super-ego is built up as an internal 
censor exercising from within that control over the thoughts 
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and deeds of the child which the father exercises from with- 
out. Or rather, by repression, it prevents the conflict with 
the father from taking place. The external force of authority 
is internalized and becomes an inner compulsion, part of the 
self, acceptable, good, moral, and these qualities that belong 
to the super-ego are projected out again on to the external 
authority of the father, who thereby becomes acceptable, 
good and moral, and is accorded an obedience that springs, 
not from reason, but from irrational emotion. But, Fromm 
insists, this does not eliminate social variation. The father’s 
authority as ruler of the household and his sex-privileges as 
mate of the mother (which give rise to the jealousy of the 
son) are social, not natural, facts. They are affected by 
changes in the form of society. Furthermore, as the individ- 
ual grows up, the super-ego must be renewed, its content 
must be changed. This happens through the internalizing 
of other types of authority and the projection on to them of 
the qualities of the super-ego and the according to them of 
an irrational, emotional obedience based on repressions. 
Without this possibility of renewal the super-ego would fade 
away, as the child became capable of facing the family 
situation with the unaided strength of the rational ego. 
Thus, says Fromm (and the Freud-Marx reconciliation peeps 
through), “the relationship of super-ego to authority is 
dialectical.” The main point appears to be that these later 
authoritarian sources of the super-ego are more obviously 
social than the father, and, when Freud maintains that the 
super-ego of the child reflects the super-ego of the parents— 
not the parents themselves—he has admitted the penetration 
of the social structure into the character of the child, since 
that social structure is reflected in the so-to-speak matured 
super-ego of the parents. But when Freud speaks of this as 
a means by which the past, the tradition of the race and the 
people, lives on in the present through the super-ego, so that 
a powerful part in the lives of men is played by a force in- 
dependent of economic relations, then, says Fromm, he is 
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quite wrong. For the ego, the super-ego, and the mechanism 
of repression, which so deeply influence men’s thoughts and 
deeds, are themselves conditioned, in the last instance, by the 
methods of production and the social structure that results 
from them. In his demonstration of the importance of the 
unconscious motives, and also of the flexibility and adapta- 
bility of the unconscious, Freud provided the key to the 
problem how the social and economic structure influences 
the entire man, his outlook, and his wishes, and in short his 
whole cultural superstructure. But he did not use the key, 
because he would not apply it to social groups, as well as 
to individuals. 

The sociologist is likely to feel rather impatient of the 
contortions that are necessary to reconcile a fundamentally 
simple view of the nature of social institutions with the 
Freudian paraphernalia of psychological entities. But the 
attempt is not futile. Whatever may be the merits and 
dangers of its terminology, psycho-analysis has made great 
contributions to the understanding of human behaviour and 
will make more. Anything that assists the psycho-analyst 
to bring wider social investigation within the scope of his 
technique of experiment and of exposition is a valuable aid 
to the progress of social psychology. 

In the rest of his article, in which he discusses the social 
functions of repression and of the sadist-masochist type, 
Fromm shows how some such wider social studies might be 
made. The examination of sadism and masochism is 
especially interesting because it shows how society both 
needs and utilizes the two opposite and complementary types 
that can be produced from the same social situation. There 
is a fundamental problem here. Any society contains, and 
must contain, both aggressive and submissive, leading and 
following, types. Is the production of these opposites from 
the common source of family life dependent on fortuitous 
circumstances varying from family to family, or is there a 
rhythm, a pattern, in the distribution of the output? Does 
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this rhythm depend on the differential output of various 
social groups, especially of social classes? One would have 
thought that the position of women afforded a most fruitful 
field for the study of this type of question. The variations 
that occur in the social behaviour of women and in the 
attitude of men towards them are very strongly marked as 
between one period and another, one place and another, and 
one social level and another. These variations seem to have 
roots that strike deep into the unconscious, and yet they 
cannot easily be correlated with variations in the human 
environment of infancy. Here is an excellent opportunity 
for investigating the psychology of groups in order to see how 
fundamental are the effects of the social influences which 
work on the individual in childhood and adolescence. And 
yet it is noticeable that the general theories suggested by 
Fromm are formulated in terms of male psychology only. 
Every pair of brother and sister offers an example of a group 
with the same general family and class environment, but 
with two main types of difference derived from sex. On the 
one hand, there are what may be called the natural sex 
differences, including the different situation vis-d-vis the 
parents; on the other hand, the cultural differences, that is, 
the different experiences which social custom imposes and 
which increase in importance as age advances. The more 
the psychologist can perfect his knowledge of the former, the 
more possible will it become to isolate the effects of the latter. 
There are problems here which co-operative research might 
be able to handle with some degree of precision. 

The third introductory article is historical in method and 
therefore belongs with the special historical studies in the 
third section of the book. Not that all the special studies are 
historical. But two out of the three or four that are printed at 
some length, those by Karl Wittvogel and Ernst Manheim, 
deal with the history of the family, and the rest are so varied 
in character that no useful discussion of them would be 
possible here. The general effect of these articles is to con- 
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firm one’s view of the fundamental importance to sociology 
of historical studies. The careful examination of social 
change through time in a selected area contributes some- 
thing unobtainable by any other method. The best example 
of this method is given by Manheim’s chapter on the family 
in Medieval and Renaissance Germany. He applies here a 
definitely sociological technique of analysis, by which the 
comparative method is used to provide categories that 
illuminate the historical narrative. One of his principles of 
classification, that which distinguishes between routine 
activities and speculative or risky activities, is closely akin to 
ideas developed by Veblen and Sombart. Veblen described 
the pursuits of the warrior and the hunter as predatory. 
“Their aggressive assertion of force and sagacity differs 
obviously from the women’s assiduous and uneventful shap- 
ing of materials.” This is a clue that Manheim follows 
carefully and profitably. Wittvogel’s more sketchy picture, 

with its courageous use of the comparative method and less — 
elaborate employment of the historical technique, leaves one 
less satisfied. One very interesting point on which the re- 
searches of Horkheimer, Marcuse, Wittvogel, and Manheim 
converge is the relative importance of the man and the 
office as the ultimate source of authority. Marcuse points 
out how medieval authority was essentially personal, but 
Luther divided the office from the holder. The counter- 
revolution brought back the idea of intrinsic superiority as 
expressed in the Divine Right of Kings. Marx attacked 
capitalism for failing to provide the indispensable control 
over the economic system in the form of functional director- 
ship, free from the implications of social aristocracy, and the 
idea of the natural super-man reached its climax in the 
Leader of the Totalitarian State. The same principles of 
analysis can be applied to the family. Does the authority 
of the father, we can ask, derive from the exercise of economic 
functions or from some doctrine of the sanctity of fatherhood 
which makes him appear to the child as something more 
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than human? Does the second of these arise as a substitute 
for the former? Again, if the father is an active functionary, 
what difference does it make whether the function is per- 
formed in the home directing the operations of the family, or 
outside in ways unknown to them? It has been suggested 
that the direction of a productive house-economy is a task so 
well understood by the persons directed that it prevents the 
development of a superstitious awe of and irrational sub- 
jection to the head. Horkheimer puts forward the view that 
the incalculability of capitalist enterprise makes the modern 
father, if he is economically successful, appear as a man 


_ possessed of some special gift or flair, some entirely personal 


sense for business, which entitles him to a profound respect 
as for something mysteriously different from other men, and, 
more especially, women. Manheim’s distinction between 
the early house-father, whose authority springs from condi- 
tions within the household, and the later, feudal magnate, 
whose position is based on an external status, belongs to the 
same train of thought. The whole subject is packed with 
interest, and is cited here as an example of the high degree 
of suggestiveness of the special articles in this book. 

Lastly, we turn to the field-work in which an attempt has 
been made to adapt psychological methods of analysis to 
large-scale enquiries. These are of two kinds, direct and 
indirect. The direct enquiries are by questionnaire ad- 
dressed to the persons about whom information is sought. 
The indirect are by reports elicited from so-called “‘ experts.” 
The value of the latter is very doubtful. The “ experts ” 
are, in one case, medical specialists on sexual complaints, and, 
in the other, a mixed group of teachers, priests, social 
workers, psychiatrists, scout-leaders, and so forth. Now, 
these people cannot properly be described as experts. They 
all have unusually good opportunities for observing, but 
they are not trained in the technique of observation. Some 
of them, like the medical specialists, are possessed of special 
skill for the answering of certain questions, but these are not 
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the questions that they are here asked to answer. In such 
cases their expertize may actually diminish the value of 
their opinions by upsetting the balance of their observa- 
tions. The views of the medical experts, for instance, on 
changes in sexual morality are amazingly banal and un- 
illuminating. Others, again, are devoting their lives to the 
work of controlling and directing the very changes in social 
behaviour on which they are asked for a disinterested report. 
The authors, realizing the importance of this, give some 
tables showing how the judgment on particular matters 
varies according to the nature of the expert. The variation 
is, in one case, so great as to throw grave doubts on the 
value of the whole enquiry. There are further grounds for 
criticism. The results are given in statistical tables which 
compare the incidence of certain phenomena among urban 
workers, middle-class families, and peasants. Now, the units 
in this comparison are not individual families in each group, 
but the impressions of individual experts. They are, in fact, 
not quantitative assessments at all, and, even if they were, 
they would not be of equal value, since the number of cases 
summed up in the impression varies from expert to expert. 
The effect on the reader is to tempt him to accept the con- 
clusions which agree with his preconceptions and to reject 
those that are unexpected on the grounds that the evidence 
is inadequate for the formulation of a new theory. To take 
one example from among the most interesting results. It is 
found that in the urban working-class family the mother 
usually controls expenditure, but in the peasant family the 
father. This is an acceptable result, because the urban 
family is a consuming unit only, the father’s productive work 
being carried on outside, whereas the peasant family is a 
producing unit under the father’s control and the accounts 
of the household and the business are linked together. But 
when answers to the question “ with which parent is there 
the closest relationship (Bindung) ? ” are used to prove that 
urban workers tend to show a simple and peasants an 
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inverted (Edipus complex, we are inclined to hesitate. The 
measurement of the strength of a relationship is not an easy 
matter even for an “ expert.”” The methodological question 
raised here is important, because it appears that the Institute 
is proposing to push enquiries of this kind in several countries, 
including England. 

The direct enquiries are far more interesting and suggestive. 
An attempt has been made to find ways of collecting statistical 
evidence as'to the distribution of certain psychological types. 
The types have to be identified by a combination of traits 
which act as indices. The process of examining the distribu- 
tion of these traits enables one at the same time to note 
further correlations between traits and so to build up more 
and more elaborate types which seem to have social signi- 
ficance. The technique consists in combining in one 
schedule questions on the (objective) facts of the life of the 
person studied and questions on his (subjective) opinions, 
political views, and moral judgments. These last serve, of 
course, not as evidence on the problems about which the 
opinions are given or the views are held, but as evidence of 
the state of mind of the man himself. In one case a form 
containing 271 questions was circulated among German 
workers and salaried employees and the answers were given 
with the help of letters and visits from the enquirers. Ques- 
tions which were expected to throw light on the problem 
of authority were scattered through the schedule, not con- 
centrated in a group. This is a necessary precaution when 
opinions and views are being asked for. Some 700 forms 
(out of 3,000 issued) came back in a state fit for use, but they 
have not yet been analysed. We are only given samples 
showing the answers returned by five representatives of each 
of three types—authoritarian, revolutionary, and ambivalent. 
We cannot, of course, judge from these how far a type- 
classification of all the answers may be possible. It is not, 
on the face of it, clear what are to be taken as the decisive 
indices of the various types. 
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By far the fullest report is that on 500 questionnaires 
answered by young people, mostly between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-one, in Switzerland. The enquiry was 
designed to throw light on a specific problem, not, like the 
one just mentioned, to get a complete picture of the material 
and psychological life of the subjects. This problem is the 
extent and intensity of parental authority and the reaction 
of children to it. The questions are simple. The household 
group is first described, with age, sex, occupation, and 
earnings, and then the child is asked about itself. The 
questions are very direct. Who decides how much you must 
contribute to the household expenses? Who determined 
your education and your choice of a job? Did you receive 
corporal punishment as a child? The reaction of the young 
person is tested by asking to whom he confides his troubles, 
and by discovering whether there is any conflict with the 
parents over church-going, the use of leisure, and the general 
outlook on life. By adding together these individual items 
it is possible to build up an index of active parental control, 
or interference, and an index of conflict. Some tentative 
results were obtained. It was found that on the average 
parental control diminished and conflict increased as the 
income level rose. But it was also discovered that cases of 
maximum interference, if not backed by corporal punish- 
ment, were correlated with the greatest confidence in parents 
and the lowest degree of conflict. A genuine authoritarian 
type of family emerged. When this evidence is supple- 
mented by means of interviews with various “ experts,”’ it 
seems to indicate that the Swiss family is firmly established, 
unshaken by economic crisis, and that parental authority is 
strong, especially in the working-class, which is markedly 
conservative in its ethical and moral views. Where conflict 
occurs, it seems to result rather from the failure of the 
parents to provide sufficient leadership and moral support 
than from the rebellion of their children against excessive 
discipline and repression. The child, it appears, needs 
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authority, and if it does not find it at home, it will seek it 
elsewhere. 

However, the results so far obtained are of less importance 
than the methods used. The question at issue is whether it 
| is possible to organize large-scale enquiries into the quantita- 
tive distribution of types of social behaviour. The assess- 
ment of the quality of the behaviour demands something 
of more than the observation of external actions. It requires a 
psychological analysis. Ideally this takes the form of inten- 
sive direct study of individual cases. In order to extend the 
process to the study of large groups, some sacrifice must be 
t made. The ideal method is impossible. Are the practicable 
a. methods worth while? That is the problem that these in- 
E vestigators have set out to solve. The general lines along 
which the attempt must be made are sufficiently clear. 
First, intensive study of a small number of cases, both by 
sociologists and psychologists, must yield hypotheses as to 
the interpretation of behaviour. One must, for example, 
decide what authority means, how it expresses itself, and 
how it may usefully be measured according to the field it 
covers, the intensity of its power, the resistance it meets, and 
the methods it employs. From these hypotheses are derived 
the indices which are identifiable in a large-scale enquiry. 
They can be combined in various ways. One may build up 
what the authors call “statistical types” by trying out 
various combinations, testing the correlations and searching 
for the social significance, if any, of each combination. Or 
one may construct “interpretative types” by selecting 
a indices that seem, a priori, to represent extreme authoritarian 
th i or revolutionary attitudes, and study the distribution of these 
extreme cases (and, subsequently, of mixed cases) in various 
social situations. One could arrange, for instance, political 
le parties or occupational organizations according to the per- 
ie centage of extreme authoritarian types they contain. It is 
ik obvious that the method can be most fruitful. It is equally 
ae obvious that it needs most careful handling. It is at least 
ve 18 
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arguable that on the efficient development of methods of this 
kind depends the future progress of sociology as a science that 
can, in co-operation with psychology, history, statistics, and 
other social sciences, both study the quality of social forces 
and also measure their strength and distribution, and thus lift 
our “ understanding ” of society above the level of individual 
intuition by submitting interpretation to objective tests. It 
will never be sociology’s only method, but it is the one of 
which sociology now stands in the most urgent need. 








A SURVEY OF MENTAL ABILITY 
IN A RURAL COMMUNITY 


By M. V. MATTHEWS, D. A. NEWLYN, and 
L. S. PENROSE 


(From the Research Department, Royal Eastern Counties Institution, 
Colchester) 


1. INTRODUCTION 


a. surveys have been carried out with the 
object of discovering the standard of general intelligence 
and its variability in specified communities.'*** The 
value of such investigations depends largely upon whether 
the survey is complete enough to make the results thoroughly 
representative. Since there are no satisfactory mental tests 
standardized for adults, this type of enquiry usually has to be 
confined to children, but it should not be confined to those 
children who are in the elementary schools—pupils in 
private schools and special schools must be included. 

It was the purpose of the present investigation to take a 
geographical rural area and to make a survey of the intelli- 
gence of its inhabitants. The method adopted was to 
estimate, by standardized tests, the intelligence of every school 
child whose home was in that area. The enquiry was supple- 
mented by an attempt to ascertain the incidence, in the 
community, of mentally defective persons of all ages. In 
order that the results of the enquiry could be used for social 
and genetical analysis, the family history of every school 
child and of every defective was examined. The exact degree 


* Duff, J. F., and Thompson, G. H.: Brit. Journ. Psych., vol. xiv, pp. 192-8, 1924. 

° Scottish Council for Research in Education : The Intelligence of Scottish Children. A 
National Survey of an Age Group. (University of London Press, 1933.) 

* Richardson, C. A., and Stokes, C. W. : “Growth and Variability of Intelligence,” 
Brit. Journ. Psych. Monograph Supplements, No. 18. 

* Roberts, J. A. F., Norman, R. M., and Griffiths, G.: Annals of Eugenics, vol. vi, 
PP- 319-38, 1935. 
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of relationship, by consanguinity or by marriage, which 
existed between any pair of children or defectives was 
ascertained in every case. 

A rural district containing a small country town was 
chosen and its population numbered just over 1,500 persons. 
It was necessary to obtain the full consent and co-operation 
of the local authorities. The Medical Officer of Health, the 
Director of Education, the schoolmaster, the vicar, the 
Relieving Officer, the secretary of the local Voluntary 
Association for Mental Welfare, and many others, all 
rendered most valuable assistance. In helping the writers 
to collect data concerning family histories, the inhabitants 
were uniformly friendly.1_ The writers feel confident that, 
within the limits which were set to it, the survey is practically 
complete. 


2. DESCRIPTION OF THE AREA 


The extent of the chosen area was nearly 7,000 acres, and 
it included one small, compact town with three surrounding 


villages and numerous outlying farms, but no large estates. 
No main road leads through the district. It is a pre- 
dominantly agricultural area and lies some 12 miles from the 
nearest industrial town. The nearest railway station, on a 
little-used branch line, is about 3 miles away. The total 
number of persons living in the area, as recorded in the 1931 
census returns, was 1,534, and the number given in 1921 was 
1,641—a declining population typical of many rural dis- 
tricts in England. The survey took place during the months 
of May, June, and July 1934, and it is fairly safe to assume 
that the total population during that period was approxi- 
mately 1,500 persons. The total number of children 

1 One very intelligent woman, aged go, for example, could give information about 
generations far back in the past, and another elderly woman, who had done a considerable 
amount of parish work, knew the ancestry of a very large number of families and was 
always ready to assist with her knowledge. Besides questioning disinterested elderly 


people, nearly every family which had representatives at school was personally visited : 
most of the information was obtained from about go inhabitants. 
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tested, whose homes were in the district at the time of 
examination, was 187; a few were missed on account of 
illness. In addition to these children there were 15 orphan 
boys and girls boarded out in the district by a charitable 
institution, and they attended the school. Although they 
were tested with the others, their scores were not included 
in the survey of the distribution of intelligence, and were only 
used in comparing results of tests of sibs with non-related 
children. The great majority of the children were tested at 
one school (which, incidentally, contained a certain number 
of senior pupils who belonged to districts not included in the 
main survey) ; a few children were tested at a small junior 
school in one of the adjoining parishes where all the children 
belonged to the survey district. Children attending private 
schools or secondary schools were tested in their homes. No 
child of school age who belonged to the district was excluded 
from school on account of his mental condition, since no 
special provision for training abnormal children had been 
made in this area : a number of children who could have been 
certified under the Education Act actually attended the 
ordinary school. About two-thirds of the 187 children of 
the district, i.e. 122, were found to belong to one clan in which 
all persons were related by consanguinity or by marriage, or, 
as sometimes happened, by both. A pair of sibs, members 
of this clan, were the offspring of a marriage of first cousins ; 
the parents of one child, who also belonged to the related 
group, were second cousins. In view of the isolation of the 
community, it might have been expected that instances of 
remotely consanguineous parents would have been found, 
but no such instances could actually be traced. 


3. Metruop or MEasurinG INTELLIGENCE 


The examination of every child of school age in the area 
with either the Otis Primary or Otis Advanced Test was 
attempted. It was not feasible, in the time available for the 
work, to carry out the same survey with the Binet Scale. 
22 
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Every child belonging to the age group from 8 to 10 years, 
however, was tested with the Stanford Binet. At the time of 
carrying out these tests, norms for Otis Primary and Ad- 
vanced scores, suitable for evaluating intelligence quotients 
in the general community, were not available. Norms were 
therefore calculated on the basis of the results of the tests 
done in this district, so that the scores of children at different 
ages could be compared. The 8-10-year age group tested 
with the Binet Scale, however, gave an absolute result which 
can be compared with the general population elsewhere. 
As far as possible the younger children were given the Otis 
Primary Test and the older children the Advanced. Certain 
bright children below the age of 114 years were not considered 
to be adequately measured by the Primary Test, and they 
were therefore given the Advanced Test. Conversely, some 
dull children over the age of 12 were incapable of under- 
standing the Advanced Test, and they were allowed to take 
the Primary one. It was therefore necessary, when estimat- 
ing the mean scores at different ages, to demarcate those 
limits of age, within which the test was applied, to a random 
sample. The Otis Primary Test was given to 95 children, 
and, for purposes of calculating norms, those children below 
the age of 6 and above the age of 12, as well as those who did 
not belong to the district, were excluded: this left 87 scores, 
which are recorded in Appendix A. The Otis Advanced 
Test was given to 104 children, and of these only g2 were 
used for the calculation of norms ; that is, those between the 
ages of 114 and 15 years (Appendix B). The method of 
calculating the norms was to find the best-fitting straight 
regression line which gave the mean score at each chrono- 
logical age. The norms used here differ slightly from the 
norms provided with the Otis instructions, but for this 
particular population they provide a convenient measure of 
relative intelligence which is independent of age. For the 
Primary Test the normal score at 6 years was 21°5 points: 
there was a yearly increment of 8-0 points, so that at 12 years 
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the norm was 695 points. The standard deviation about 
the norm for any age was calculated to be 12°72 points. The 
normal score on the Advanced Test at 11 years was estimated 
to be 81-3 points, and a yearly increment of 6-2 points was 
calculated. The standard deviation of scores about the 
normal was found to be 29:9 points. Every score was 
converted into a number, which represented the degree above 
or below the mean for the corresponding age in terms of the 
standard deviation. These converted scores were used in the 
subsequent calculations. 


4. Means anp Distriputions oF Otis Scores 


The mean chronological age of the 87 children, whose test 
scores were used for calculation of the Primary Test norms, 
was 8 years 5 months and their mean score was 40-7 points, 
According to the scale of norms provided with the tests, 40 
is the appropriate score for this age. The mean chronological 
age of the 92 children whose scores were used for calculating 
the norms for the Advanced Test was 12 years 10 months: 
their mean score was 93°6 points. According to the 1921 
norms given in the instruction booklet, the score appropriate 
to this age should be 98, but according to the 1930 norms 
it should be 89. As the observed figure falls just half-way 
between these two estimates it must, like the mean score on 
the Primary Tests, be close to the average of the American 
community in which the tests were standardized. 

The converted scores of 187 children were available for the 
determination of the distribution of intelligence in the general 
community. The arithmetic mean of all these converted 
scores was zero and their standard deviation unity. Applica- 
tion of tests for normality to the curve of frequency dis- 


* The norms for the Otis Advanced Test, given by Gray and Moshinsky in 1 for 
London children are higher than any others, and the score appropriate to the chrono. 
logical age of 12 years 10 months would appear to be 107 points. Since children of very 
low intelligence would have been mostly excluded from the London schools, particularly 
in the upper age groups, we cannot accept this high figure as a representative norm for 
the general population. More recently, Roberts and Norman, working on a restricted 
age group, have estimated the norm at 12 years :0 months to be 104 points. 
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tribution showed that there was an insignificant degree of 
skewness and flattening. The skewness was due to a ten- 
dency for the highest point of the curve to be on the positive 
side of zero and a tendency to thickening of the tail on the 
negative side (see Table I). 


TABLE I. 
DISTRIBUTION OF 
187 CONVERTED OTIS SCORES. 
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As has been previously stated, of the 187 children belonging 
to the district, 122 were related to one another by con- 
sanguinity or by marriage. The interrelated group had 
neither a higher nor a lower mean intelligence than the 
remaining unrelated group: but the former group was a little 
more compact than the latter. The standard deviation of. 
the converted scores of the 122 related or connected children 
was 0-98 and that for the remaining 65 unrelated children 
was 111 (see Table IT). 

The ability of each of the three children, whose parents 
were known to be consanguineous, was normal: in none of: 
these cases was the test score below the average. 
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5. GENETIC AND SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE Otis RESULTS 

The children were divided up into pairs according to 
whether they were related, connected, or unrelated, and the 
tif degree of likeness of scores between any two related in- 
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dividuals was compared with that degree which subsisted 
between any two unrelated individuals. A simple index of 
likeness is the intra-class correlation coefficient. This co- 
efficient is the proportion of the variance of the whole group 
which is lost because of the likeness of the pairs. For the 
purpose of investigating the likeness between scores of sibs 
and other related children, all available data were included 
in order to obtain the largest possible numbers. The results 
contained a small amount of material from the boarded-out 
children and other pupils who did not belong to the district. 
There were altogether 276 pairs of sibs, and the correlation 
coefficient for them with respect to intelligence measurement 
was + 0-30 + 0°05 (see Table III). This figure is rather 


TABLE III 
Ons Test Scores 
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The formula for the coefficient is r= Y— Ve where V is the variance of the 


whole group, V, is the variance of pairs; here V is, ex hypothesi, unity. 
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lower than that obtained for physical measurements of sibs 
by Pearson. If, in a random population, mental ability 
were entirely determined by hereditary characters, the 
correlation coefficient should lie between 0-41 and 0-50. 
Assortative mating, of which there is some evidence in the 
results of the present survey, increases the theoretical value. 
It is to be inferred from the relatively low observed value of 
0-30 that there are other factors besides heredity which play a 
part in the ability to score marks on the Otis Test. Never- 
theless, the correlation is strongly significant, and there seems 
little doubt that, in this group, brothers and sisters are more 
alike to one another than two children taken at random. 
Children related to one another in a less degree than 
brothers and sisters, that is to say, half-sibs, first, second, and 
third cousins, etc., were all grouped together: a positive and 
significant correlation was discovered, + 0-13 + 0°04, for 
728 such pairs (see Table IV). Pairs of children, therefore, 


TABLE IV 
Otis Test Scores 
Consanguineous, but not sib, pairs 
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related to one another in a less degree than brothers and 
sisters, are definitely more alike as regards ability on these 
tests than are two children taken at random. 

In view of the fact that intermarriage between people of 
the same social group is common, it was expected that 
children related to one another by marriage but not by con- 
sanguinity would show some slight degree of likeness to one 
another in their scores. This expectation, however, was not 
fulfilled, for among 2,154 pairs of children related only by 
marriage in the way specified, the correlation was negligible 
(— 0-01) (see Table V).? 


TABLE V 
Ornts Test Scores 
Connected pairs (related only by marriage) 
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One of the most interesting results obtained from this part 
of the survey is shown by the distribution of intelligence 
? For purposes of this particular table, the criterion of relationship by marriage was 


defined in the following way : A child, A, was said to be related by marriage to a child, 
B, if a blood relation of A had married a blood relation of B. 
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according to paternal occupation. The children were 
classified according to whether the father belonged to one or 
another of the following four groups: 

1. Professional : schoolmaster, physician, clergyman, 
lawyer. 

2. Trader: shopkeeper, farmer, carrier, dealer. 

3. Artisan: skilled workman, factory hand, foreman, rail- 
wayman, bus driver, shepherd, milkman, carpenter. 

4. Labourer: farm labourer, unskilled workman, casual or 
general labourer. 

The accompanying diagram (Table VI) gives the distribu- 


TABLE VI 
OccuPATION oF FATHER 
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tion of intelligence of the children in the different social 
groups. It is seen that the mean intelligence in the pro- 
fessional group is higher than that in any other, and that there 
is a steady gradation down from group 1 to group 4. The 
children of unskilled labourers were, in fact, found to have a 
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mean intelligence nearly a third of the standard deviation 
lower than the general level. 


6. RESULTS DERIVED FROM THE Binet Test Scores 


The absolute average intelligence of the population can be 
gauged from the results of testing the single age group with 
the Binet Scale, though, since the numbers are small, the 
result does not, with certainty, apply to the whole of the 
school population (Appendix C). The mean chronological 
age of the 43 children in the specified age group was 108-3 
months and the mean score of the Binet Test was 104-0 
months! : on this basis, the mean I.Q. of the group lies 
between 95 and 96 and is therefore below what is usually 
found in urban populations.*. We have to remember, how- 
ever, that the present survey includes all grades of intelli- 
gence, and may therefore be unduly weighted by the presence 
of a certain number of mentally defective children of a grade 
likely to have been excluded from the groups of pupils on 
whom the scoring for the tests has been standardized. 

A number of the children between the ages of 8 and 10 
years were interrelated by consanguinity and, as with the 
whole community, a larger number were related to one 
another by marriage. The mean I.Q. of 25 children related 
to one another in some way by consanguinity or by marriage, 
that is to say, those children who belonged to the large clan, 
was 95°4: the 18 children whose families were unrelated had 
a mean I.Q. of 95-7. The difference between these two 
groups is not appreciable, and its small value supports the 
theory that people who intermarry in this community are 
not, on the whole, less intelligent than the remainder. The 
pedigree chart which is attached (Table VII) shows the 
interrelationship of the 25 children of this age group. It 
would have been possible to prepare, from the data which 


1 The standard deviation for constant age was 14°67 months. 
2 The mean I.Q. for the group of 43 children was 95-51 with a standard deviation of 


13°20 points. 
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were available, an extended pedigree chart covering every 
age group of schoolchildren: such a chart, however, would 
have been exceedingly cumbersome, and the nature and 
extent of the interrelationship of the whole clan is adequately 
shown in the restricted group. 

The likeness or dissimilarity of scores in nearly or distantly 
related individuals was investigated in the children tested 
with the Binet Scale. In terms of correlation,! these figures 
are as follows: 


Scores of consanguineous pairs. ‘ ; - (12) r= + 0°55 + 024 
Scores of pairs connected only by marriage. . (290) r= + 0-01 + 0°06 
Scores of unrelated pairs. : . : . (G01) r= — o-02 + 0-04 


‘The likeness between true relatives is strong, but that between 
pairs of children who are connected only by marriage is 
insignificant—a result which agrees with that obtained from 
the analysis of the Otis Test scores (see Table VIII). 


TABLE VIII 


(CORRELATIONS BETWEEN Scores oF Pairs or CHILDREN, RELATED AND 
UNRELATED 





| 
Otis Tests. Binet Tests. 








Sib pairs. ; ; 

Consanguineous, but not 
sib, pairs. .  . 728 | + 0:13 + 0°04 | - 

All consanguineous pairs | 1,004 | + 018+ 0-03 12 | + 055+ 0°24 

All pairs connected only 
by marriage. - | 2,154 | —o-o1+002 290 | + 0-01 + 0°06 

Unrelated pairs . - | 14,420 | —o-o1+ 0-01 601 — 0-02 + 0°04 


276 | + 0-90 + 0°05 | =" 
{ 














7. Incmpence or Mentat Derecr in THE District 
The survey of mental defect was extended beyond the 


children in the schools and included persons of all ages. For 


_ * Another useful index of the likeness between pairs of children is the mean difference 
in LQ. In 12 pairs, who were related by consanguinity, the mean difference in I.Q- 
was 11°7 points; the mean difference among pairs, related to one another by marriage 
only, was 14°7, and there were 290 such pairs; the mean difference in I.Q. for the 
01 remaining pairs, all of whom were unrelated, was 15°3 points. 
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the schoolchildren it was considered that if their scores 
deviated below the mean by an amount which was more 
than twice the standard deviation, this was an indication of 
mental deficiency. In each case where this extreme devia- 
tion existed the child was carefully examined in order to 
ascertain whether the diagnosis of mental defect was reason- 
able, and in every instance the diagnosis was upheld after 
such examination. It was not possible to apply tests to adults 
in more than one or two instances, and the diagnosis of defect 
in adults had to rely upon evidence from persons who 
had known the subjects well or upon the opinion of local 
authorities. Altogether, twenty-four cases of mental defect 
were ascertained. At least four of the adult defectives were 
personally seen by the investigators. Two defectives were 
ascertained who were under 5 years of age and who therefore 
did not come into the school survey; one of these was a 
mongol idiot and the other was an imbecile suffering from 
spastic diplegia. Six defectives were ascertained in the school 
and one of these was a microcephalic simpleton; there was 
only one imbecile among the schoolchildren. The adult 






































TABLE IX 
Defectives. 
Age groups. —————-—————} peeieresee 
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| | 
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defectives included two imbeciles, one of whom was hydro- 
cephalic. There were no idiots among either schoolchildren 
or adults. 

The distribution of defect with regard to age and sex is 
shown in Table IX. The grades—simpleton, imbecile, and 
idiot—were distributed in the ratio 19:4:1, and this 
distribution corresponds closely to that found by Lewis. 
The total incidence, however, is much higher than that 
found in either of these official surveys: it is 1-6 per cent. of 
the total population. This incidence is rather higher even 
than the average figures given by Lewis for rural areas 
imply.. The chief anomaly, in the present result, would 
appear to be the large number of feeble-minded females 
between the ages of 20 and 40. The geographical area with 
which the writers were concerned is a small one, and the 
proportion of defectives may not be representative of rural 
areas in other parts of the country or even in neighbouring 
districts: nevertheless, the high incidence suggests that, if 
strict canons are applied, a larger proportion of individuals 
in rural communities must be counted as defective than is 
officially recognized. A number of adult defectives in this 
district were able to carry on in the community, although 
in an urban district they might have found this impossible. 

In the Wood Report it was pointed out that defectives are 
often found in clans or in localized foci. From the results of 
the intelligence tests of children in the present survey, such 
segregation of clans of low intelligence is not very noticeable. 
Of the 24 ascertained cases of mental defect, however, 20 
belonged to the interrelated clan. The corresponding 
expected number, based upon the proportion of local school- 
children who were interrelated, would be 16. Thus there 
was rather more interconnection among the defectives than 
among the general community. 


* Report of the Joint Committee on Mental Deficiency, Pt. IV, p. 174 (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1929). 
* Of the simpletons, 17 out of 19 were interconnected. 
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Since mentally defective women are especially prone to 
have illegitimate children, the relation of intelligence to 
illegitimacy is of some interest. Actually, only one of the 
ascertained defectives belonging to the area was illegitimate. 
The intelligence of illegitimate schoolchildren was, moreover, 
slightly above the average. On the other hand, indirectly 
illegitimate children, i.e, children one of whose parents was 
illegitimate, were of poor mental ability (see Table X).* 
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It might be interesting to speculate upon the social signi- 
ficance of these results, but the numbers are too small to 
warrant definite statements. Perhaps the fathers of illegiti- 
mate children are sometimes above the average level of intelli- 
gence. Perhaps also the fact that an illegitimate child is 
rarely brought up by his parents but commonly lives with 


1 Recently a similar effect has been shown by examining the children of mentally 
defective mothers (Report of Departmental Committee on Sterilization, p.' 66, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1934): a higher proportion of illegitimate children are normal than of legitimate 
peers to the provinces, but apparently not to the London County 

area. 
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grandparents is favourable to his development. To account 
for the low intelligence of the children of illegitimate parents, 
one might assume that the illegitimate person tends to fall 
in the social scale and to marry someone of poor mental 
capacity. 

The incidence of definite insanity (psychosis) in the dis- 
trict was investigated because it was considered that, if this 
were not done, cases of defect might be missed. Three 
simpletons suffered from epilepsy and one from recurrent 
mania necessitating certification. Among psychotics of 
normal intelligence, there was one case of Huntington’s 
chorea (male) and two cases of manic depressive insanity 
(females). The total number of cases of insanity was there- 
fore seven, and all of them belonged to the interrelated group. 


8. SuMMARY 


An attempt has been made to measure the intelligence of 
every child of school age in a small rural area and the data 
have been analysed. The Otis Primary and Advanced 
Tests were used for all children, and those of a selected age 
group were given the Binet Tests also. 

The Otis scores, after correction for age, were expressed in 
terms of the standard deviation from the mean: the distribu- 
tion of scores was found to be approximate to a normal curve 
of error. The mean intelligence of the community, gauged 
by Binet Test results, was lower than that previously found for 
urban populations. 

The degree of interrelationship, by consanguinity or by 
marriage, was ascertained for all children: two-thirds of the 
children belonged to a group of the population which was 
interrelated by marriage. The children of this clan were 
Just as intelligent as those outside it. Brothers, sisters, first 
cousins, and other blood relations among the children were 
significantly more alike on their test scores than were the 
unrelated children. 

The effects ontest scores of paternal occupation, illegitimacy, 
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and parental consanguinity were investigated also. A 
simultaneous survey of the incidence of mental defect and 
mental disease in the population was carried out: these 
disabilities were found with greater frequency in the inter- 
related group than in the rest of the population. 


The writers are indebted to the Medical Research Council and the 
Darwin Trust for financial assistance. 
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APPENDICES 
APPENDIX A (See Section 3) 
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APPENDIX C (See Section 6) 
Brvet Scores—Ace Group 8-10 YEARS. 
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STATE AND REVOLUTION IN THE 
PARIS COMMUNE, THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION, AND THE SPANISH 

CIVIL WAR 
By F. BORKENAU 


—s great revolution has destroyed the State apparatus 
which it found. After much vacillation and experi- 
mentation, every revolution has set another apparatus in its 
place, in most cases of quite a different character from the 
one destroyed; for the changes in the state order which a 
revolution produces are no less important than the changes in 
the social order. The revolutionary process itself is in the 
first instance a struggle for political power. And whatever may 
be the deeper driving-forces of a revolution, the struggle for 
the State always appears as its immediate content (!); indeed 
to such an extent that the transformation of the social order 
often appears not as the goal of the revolution, but simply as 
means used by revolutionaries to conquer or to exercise 
power. Consequently, every revolution forces us to reflect 
on the State, its essence, its functions, and its lines of develop- 
ment. This connection was classically expressed by the 
greatest revolutionary of all time, Lenin, in the title of his 
most important writing, State and Revolution. 

Revolution has been considered theoretically, that is, from 
the point of view of scientific generalization, almost entirely 
by revolutionaries. Non-revolutionaries have done highly 
significant work on the history of revolutions of the past; 
but they have not arrived at any generalizations which 
necessarily regard revolution, not only as a phenomenon of 
the past, but also of the future. This defect is a natural 
result of their political attitude, but it has proved to be a loss 
to science. Revolutions are nodal points in social develop- 
ment, and their theoretical understanding is indispensable 
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to social science; and it has not been to the advantage of 
theory that it should have been left almost entirely to revolu- 
tionaries. Most of the latter, and above all the greatest 
theoretical thinker of European revolution, Marx, were 
stronger in their critical and disintegrative analysis of the 
society which they were fighting than in the analysis of 
revolution itself, which they naturally idealized. All too often 
are the naked facts transformed into a “ social myth” as 
Sorel understood it. This is true to the greatest extent of the 
Paris Commune, and especially of Marx’s interpretation of it, 
which has become so significant for all subsequent theory of 
state and revolution. 

Lenin and the Bolsheviks looked at the Russian Soviet 
Revolution through the mirror of the Paris Commune, or 
rather, what they imagined the Paris Commune to be from 
Marx’s representation of it. To-day the Spanish revolution- 
aries consider their own revolution in the light of the Russian 
Soviet Revolution, whether they recognize the latter or 
reject it. As things are now, the present starting-point for all 
study of the State in revolution is still the Marxian theory of 
the Commune and its points of departure from the facts. 
Marx saw in the Paris Commune the first example, though 
still an incomplete one, of a “Dictatorship of the Proletariat”’; 
and though he may have erred in many matters concerning 
it, he was at any rate correct in one thing: the Paris Com- 
mune of 1871 contained in itself all those tendencies, prob- 
lems, and contradictions which were reproduced in all sub- 
sequent great revolutions on an extended scale. They are 
not, however, those tendencies, problems, and contradictions 
which Marx believed he saw in the Paris Commune. Let us 
therefore begin with a study of the facts and of their Marxian 
interpretation. 

The conception of the “ Dictatorship of the Proletariat,” 
which Marx supposed was realized for the first time in the 
Paris Commune, has been twisted and turned about in sub- 
sequent discussions until it has lost all concrete meaning. 
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This is perhaps not accidental. The conception permits of 
manifold and contradictory interpretations because it con- 
tains contradictory elements. Two contradictory achieve- 
ments are ascribed by Marx to the Paris Commune: he 
claimed that it was, on the one hand, the working form of a 
dictatorship, but on the other, the highest degree of freedom and 
equality that had been attained up to that time. According 
to Marx, dictatorship over the bourgeoisie was realized by 
the Commune by arming the proletariat, handing over police 
powers to the armed workers, and abolishing the inde- 
pendence of judges; equality was realized by rewarding all 
work with wages not higher than those paid for skilled 
manual labour and by measures providing for general 
popular education ; and freedom, by means of the suffrage, 
power to recall officials at any time, the granting of powers of 
self-determination to the armed people itself, and by the 
organization of the State as a free federation of communes. 
Freedom and equality were therefore created simply by the 
radical introduction of that democratic programme that was 
simultaneously being introduced, in part at any rate, in 
Switzerland and the United States; the real power of arms, 
and hence of political decision, passing to the people itself, it 
became automatically capable of dictatorship, i.e. of the 
direct suppression of any minority that should oppose the 
reconstitution of society. The dictatorship of the proletariat 
is nothing more than the most radical form of democracy ; 
or, in other words, radical democracy inevitably leads to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

With these ideas, which some years later he further devel- 
oped in his well-known theses on the programme of German 
Social-Democracy, Marx came considerably nearer to the line 
of thought of his opponent, the Russian anarchist, Bakunin, 
than might be expected from the bitterness of the struggle 
between the two in the International Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation. The conception of voluntary regional co-operation 
of communes as the fundamental form of social organization 
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is purely anarchistic; the idea that the producers themselves, 
in free association, and in direct control of their interests, 
would be able to conduct all social matters, is also anarchistic. 
The conception of the direct exercise of judiciary and police 
authority by the armed people is perhaps not anarchistic in 
words (for Anarchists do not like to talk about revolutionary 
police and justice), but it corresponds completely to the 
practice of the Anarchists in the first Spanish revolution, in 
1873 and 1874. The fundamental idea of Marx is that the 
assumption of power by the people renders superfluous the 
existence of a special suppressive State apparatus. And this 
basic idea is entirely identical with the anarchistic one. 
The State theories of Marx and Bakunin are here seen to be 
closely related, and to be equally varieties of the political 
ideas of radical democracy. 

So farso good. But how far does this fit in with the reality 
of the Paris Commune? Only in the slightest degree. What 
Marx regarded as the essence of the Paris Commune, in fact 
corresponded approximately to the ideals of a fraction—sis 
fraction in the Paris Commune. After a small moderate 
minority had left the sessions of the Commune, there remained 
in it three parties, apart from a considerable number of 
delegates who belonged to no party: the Jacobins, the 
Blanquists, and the Internationalists. 

The first-mentioned, who were undoubtedly in the majority, 
had not the slightest interest in the social revolution. They 
conceived the Paris Commune to be a defence-measure for the 
preservation of the Republic against the monarchistic majority 
in the National Assembly at Versailles: they wanted to carry 
on the defence of the Republic after the by no means 
libertarian pattern of the Paris Jacobinical Commune of 
1793. They appointed as police-chief, Rigauld, a student and 
admirer of Hébert, who busied himself with making arrests, 
taking hostages, and suppressing newspapers, and had little 


in common with the libertarian ideals of many of the 
Communards. 
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The Blanquists, who with the Jacobins took over the War 
ent and bore joint responsibility with them for the 
chaos which reigned there, were the weakest group of the 
Commune, but they commanded several strong personalities. 
They strove for the “ Social Revolution,” without having too 
clear ideas as to what the words meant, but they strove for it, 
not by way of the proletarian mass movement, but by way of 
conspiracy. They constituted a link between the Jacobin 
revolutionary intelligentsia and the working-class movement; 
by their social composition they were predominantly a 
student movement. Since they believed in the miraculous 
power of determined minorities, there was no question for 
them of either freedom or liberty being a central postulate. 
They were upholders of the revolutionary terrorist dictator- 
ship even more strongly than the Jacobins, because they were 
less hindered by considerations of private property. In the 
course of some weeks a close alliance was built up between 
them and the Jacobins. In consequence, the third group, 
the Internationalists, so-called because of their adherence to 
the International Working Men’s Association, became the 
minority and opposition group. 

The name “ Internationalists ’’ was more or less accidental ; 
the distinctive point about this group was that it represented 
a political tendency which to-day we should call Pacifist 
Anarchism; they were, in fact, Proudhonists. Proudhon, how- 
ever, had rejected the State and also political struggle, even 
trade-union struggle. He saw complete salvation only in the 
free association of small producers. In the dark years of 
reaction under the Second Empire, when neither political nor 
strike action were possible, Proudhonism had secured for itself, 
not without much toleration on the part of the Bonapartist 
police, a decisive influence over the Parisian workers. The 
Proudhonists were, therefore, in spite of their crooked theory, 
not a sect at that time, but a mass movement. But precisely 
for that reason, in the crisis of the Commune, they had to 
depart from their dogma, take part in government, consider 
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the nationalization of industries, etc. But there was enough 
left of their original conceptions. They abandoned the army, 
police, and revolutionary justice to the others, and concen- 
trated on the economic departments—the administration of 
food-supply, the postal services, the restarting of abandoned 
businesses, finance; and above all they concentrated on 
elaborating their favourite plan for a free federation of all 
the Communes of France. As against the fighters they were 
the pacifists, as against the terrorists the legalists, as against 
the politicians the economists, and as against the centralists 
they were the federalists. 

If a precise meaning can be at all attached to the opposing 
conceptions of Anarchism and Socialism, the “‘ International- 
ists”? in the Paris Commune were Anarchists, whereas the 
Blanquists, who were outside the International, were Social- 
ists; and thus it happened that Marx sympathized with the 
Anarchists, while Bakunin was attracted to Blanqui; a mad 
world, in which it was only natural that the decisive facts 
should be confused by the leading party theoreticians. So 
the result was that the real workers’ party was anarchistic, 
while the Socialists drew their adherents from the petty 
bourgeois intelligentsia. 

The contrast between the majority of the Commune and 
the Proudhonists was clearly revealed when the Commune 
rapidly left the initial idyllic stage and entered upon a merci- 
less struggle for existence. This is a fairly typical process in 
all revolutions. In the first weeks the strains of violins fill the 
heavens, “ tyranny ” is overcome, the “ day of freedom ”’ has 
dawned. More soberly expressed, all revolutionaries expect 
the full satisfaction of their specific wishes from the revolution, 
without taking any account of the fact that these wishes and 
formulations are incompatible with those of other groups, 
and that there still exist the enemies of the revolution, who 
may be out of the picture for the moment, but not completely 
annihilated. In this atmosphere even the Jacobins and 
Blanquists became desirous of freedom and peace; but with 
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culpable indifference nobody at first believed even in the 
possibility of an attack from Versailles. But the attack came 
about and was pushed forward, and one of its natural results 
was the call of the Jacobins and Blanquists for an iron dicta- 
torship to crush the counter-revolution, to pull together and 
organize the inactive forces of revolution. A ‘‘ Welfare Com- 
mittee ’’ and a “‘ Safety Committee ”? were organized. The 
revolution is with difficulty pulled from its dreams and illu- 
sions into bitter reality. At first it tries the method of 
reviving mere names from the revolutionary past; but the 
very names, combined with some measures against the reac- 
tionary press, and a few arrests, terrified the Proudhonists so 
much that they refused to participate in the newly created 
central bodies, and finally even left the Commune itself 
temporarily. The whole history of the Commune is cer- 
tainly not one of mystic union, but rather one of acute con- 
tradictions that exist between extreme mass-democracy of 
a federalistic-anarchistic complexion and the revolutionary 
centralistic-terroristic dictatorship. In the first phase, as is 
only natural, a mild tendency prevailed; in the second, a 
“hard” tendency came sharply to the foreground, to the 
horror and despair of the “‘ tender-hearted ”; but before it 
had even remotely developed all those tendencies which were 
immanent in it (and the result of which we may suppose 
would have differed little from the Russian Bolshevist 
Dictatorship), the process of development was short-cir- 
cuited by Gallifet’s canons. The Commune fell to pieces, it 
showed itself to be incapable of conducting the final struggle 
—not for direct political reasons, but because of the absence 
of militant central leadership. In the moment of great 
danger the directing elements went instinctively, not to the 
Hotel de Ville, but to the quartiers. The struggle degenerated 
into an unorganized defence of isolated streets, which cer- 
tainly had nothing in it of revolutionary centralism, but con- 
tained much of the savagery of a last despairing fight. 
This collapse of the organization of the Commune in the 
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decisive hour was, nevertheless, directly a result of its political 
backwardness; only an iron hand, which means a centralistic- 
terroristic dictatorship, could have brought about with the 
necessary rapidity the transition from the initial stage of 
chaotic love of peace and freedom to the stage of centralized 
planned struggle. From this it is possible to judge how far the 
Commune might have departed from its initial view-point 
in order to make victory possible if it had time to develop ; 
in other words, as far as the Russian Soviet régime has de- 
parted from the original genuine Soviet order and its Marxist- 
Leninist interpretation. 

In the Paris Commune, therefore, freedom and dictator- 
ship were unreconciled. This was also the case with regard 
to direct government by the people, and parliamentarism. 
In Marx’s writing on the Commune, a very small rdéle is 
attributed to an institution to which in those days he 
devoted considerable interest in his concrete political consider- 
ations. This institution was the Central Committee of the 
National Guard, organized on the basis of the revolutionary 
fraternization of all the proletarian battalions of the National 
Guard. This Committee was the direct, extra-parliamentary 
representation of the whole of the Parisian proletariat; for 
after the German siege, practically all the workers in Paris 
were unemployed, and they enlisted in the National Guard, 
if only to live on the pay of 1.50 fr.a day. The withdrawal of 
this pay, which de facto was their unemployment relief, by the 
National Assembly was the immediate forerunner of the 
Assembly’s attempt to deprive the National Guard of their 
canons. Otherwise the masses would perhaps have put up a 
less violent resistance against the removal of the canons; at all 
events, the Central Committee of the National Guard acted 
as the organ of revolt, took over power after its successes, and 
organized the elections to the Commune. After the latter 
met, it did not dissolve, but continued to claim control over 
the armed forces, and until the end, continuously disputed 
with the Commune for mastery. The Central Committee 
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was, in a word, a veritable Workers’ and Soldiers’ Council. 
If Lenin had not seen the Paris Commune through the eyes of 
Marx, but had compared his own experience of the Soviet 
with the original sources on the Commune, he would have 
based his line of action on the example of the Central Com- 
mittee, and not on that of the Commune. It would then 
also have become evident that Soviets are not the same as 
even the most democratic Parliament in the world, with 
direct election and recall of members, but rather the opposite. 

In spite of the union of legislative and administrative 
functions that Marx so lauded, the Commune differed little 
from the despised parliamentary ‘ gossip shops.” Empty 
rhetoric was one of the most characteristic elements of its 
activity, and inefficiency its basic feature. The union of 
legislation and administration, however, did not spring from 
the proletarian character of the Commune, as may be seen by 
a glance at the history of the English Revolution and the 
great French Revolution, but was a feature common to all 
revolutionary parliaments. When in 1641 the attempts of 
Stafford to organize a centralized Royal administration col- 
lapsed, the political ruling class of the nation, united in 
Parliament, naturally took over, not only the leading political 
posts, but also, as far as possible, all the important administra- 
tive and military posts. But this organization showed itself 
to be inadequate from the point of view of struggle, and the 
Self-Denying Ordinance of 1643 put a radical end to it, in the 
first place in the army, and in succeeding years the Civil 
administration followed suit. This was not in the nature of a 
reaction; on the contrary, it took place when the Revolu- 
tion was drawing close to its critical moment, and served as a 
preparation for the decisive struggle. The French conven- 
tion was to an enormous extent an “ at once an administrative 
and legislative body,” with its system of committees, and its 
representatives in the provinces and in the army. But the 
result was not that the bureaucracy became subordinated to 
Parliament; on the contrary, the Convention, in the process 
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of transformation into a revolutionary bureaucracy, lost to a 

t extent its parliamentary character. In order to render 
it suitable for the duty of revolutionary administration, there 
had to be eliminated that which no functioning administra- 
tion can tolerate, but which is to every Parliament as the 
breath of life, namely: party struggle. Quite naturally, the 
bureaucratic element of the revolutionary development 
remained, while the centralism of the Convention after a short 
interruption passed into the centralism of the consulate; but 
the revolutionary Parliament disappeared. Marx says that 
all revolutions up to that time had only extended and 
strengthened the existing State apparatus; the proletarian 
revolution undermined it by replacing it by direct represen- 
tatives of the people, legislating and administrating. But in 
reality, each of the great revolutions began by replacing the 
old bureaucracy by administrative and legislative representa- 
tives of the people, and each ended in a bureaucratic dicta- 
torship. The Paris Commune chaotically combined the 
characters of a parliament and of an executive body, as 
befits the initial stage in a revolution. But it paid for it, as 
every revolution does at this stage, by its chaotic incapacity to 
organize. Already, in the last weeks of its existence, the 
beginnings of a bureaucratic transformation were evident in 
the formation of the Welfare and Safety Committees; but they 
were destroyed together with the Commune itself. 

The Commune was not the instigator but the result of the 
successful uprising. With its disorganization and rhetoric it 
cannot be thought of as a suitable organ of revolt. The 
Central Committee of the National Guard, on the other hand, 
was an ideal organ of insurrection, for more than one reason. 
In the first place, what is decisive in every uprising, the 
revolutionary armed power, belonged to the Committee. 
mg _ armed force, the National Guard, coincided 

cally with the revolutionary groups of the le of Paris. 
The Central Committee was fine wt ance position to 
lead a military coup, but it was also assured of the political 
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support of the masses, who were of paramount importance for 
the continuation of the revolution. The Central Committee 
was a non-party body, composed of “ new men,” and not 
professional politicians, i.e. it was suited for united, factionless 
activity. Counterbalancing this was its naive and incom- 
petent character in more than one respect; but since this 
rising, like most successful risings, did not rely on organized 
military victory over an organized opponent, but on the 
breaking-up of the opponent, this fact was of less importance. 
Of more importance was the fact that the only political group 
that influenced the Committee were the Blanquists, for whom 
armed insurrection had for a long time been a central con- 
sideration and who were therefore suited to a certain degree 
for organizing revolution. 

The Central Committee, moreover, was a body quite un- 
suited to rule, precisely because it was politically inex- 
perienced, composed of untrained men, and too directly 
dependent on the masses. The task of ruling could only be 
undertaken by an organ capable of bureaucratic organization, 
as the Jacobin group was in the French Revolution, and the 
Communist Party in the Russian Revolution. The Com- 
mune lacked such an organ; that was one of the causes of its 
defeat. 

Thus all the specific weaknesses of the rising became con- 
centrated in the Commune itself: it was not an organ of 
revolt or of revolutionary administration, or of political leader- 
ship. It was not stronger but weaker than the revolutionary 
parliaments of the English and French Revolutions. Help- 
less and unstable, it let the movement plunge into the abyss. 
The Paris Commune was probably condemned in any case to 
failure by objective conditions; but the rapidity and the 
forms of this failure are due to the Commune itself. This 
incomplete, tragic, and immature expression of a revolution 
in its inception, not seriously foreseen or prepared by any- 
body, was greeted by Marx as the long-awaited political form 
of a new epoch in the history of mankind! Why? Because 
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the Commune, precisely in its unfinished and imperfect 
character, approached certain ideals which in themselves 
seemed irreconcilable, yet which it seemed to bind together. 
Marx was, like all Socialists of his time, a democrat. He 
would not have dared to concede decisive importance to such 
an undemocratic institution as the Central Committee, 
whereas the Commune had the form ofa Parliament. Marx 
was a Socialist, moreover, and in spite of his struggle with the 
Anarchists, a libertarian Socialist. The Commune appeared 
to carry out the principles of freedom and equality to their 
logical end. But simultaneously, and in glaring contrast 
with the previous statement, Marx was a very conscious disciple 
of the Jacobins of 1793. The things he tried his whole life to 
unite, though they could not be united, he saw in the Com- 
mune, although as earlier political experiences had shown, and 
subsequent ones were to show still more clearly, the Commune 
had nothing in it but the political form for the chaotic start 
of a revolution. 

At this point again an affinity between Marx and Bakunin 
becomes clearly evident. This affinity has been obscured by 
their bitter personal rivalry, by the tradition of the struggle 
between rival tendencies in the International, and its un- 
avoidable emphasis on their differences. Actually this 
strugglecentred only around questions of tactics, though indeed 
questions of far-reaching significance. The most important 
of these was the refusal of the Anarchists to take any part in 
the elections (until 1917 the distinctive difference between 
Anarchists and Socialists), and connected with this the inclina- 
tion of the Anarchists, and above all of Bakunin himself, 
towards revolts and acts of violence at every opportunity, 
good or bad. But it is going too far to build on this basis a 
contrast between “ authoritarian ” and “ libertarian ” Social- 
ism, as the Anarchists do. On the question of the State, there 
are at once united and opposed in Bakunin’s outlook the 
same two elements that are contained in Marx’s theory of 
the State: on the one hand, the belief that it will be possible, 
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after the abolition of private property, to move directly on 
towards the sweeping away of every form of domination, and 
on the other hand, an emphatic stress on force in all its forms 
as a means to bring about the new society. Both Marx and 
Bakunin acted within the contradictory programme of an at 
once extreme libertarian and acutely terroristic régime. The 
Paris Commune itself, which was so admired by Marx and 
Bakunin, moved in the framework of the same contradiction. 
And two years later, in the first Spanish Revolution, the 
“cantonal” revolts in Alcoy and Cartagena, which were purely 
anarchistic in character, wereinthesame position. The “‘Can- 
ton,”’ whose independence was proclaimed, and out of whose 
free federation with other cantons a new Spain was to arise, 
is only the French “ Commune ’”’ translated into Spanish. 
Later theoreticians, foremost of them Lenin, have attempted 
to demonstrate the difference between Marx and Bakunin in 
the “ Period of Transition.”” According to them, the Bak- 
uninists wanted to abolish the State directly, whereas the 
Marxists wanted first to change it into a simultaneously 
extreme democratic and terroristic dictatorship, which 
would only wither away after the complete defeat of the class 
enemy. 

It is precisely the example of the first Spanish Revolution 
that shows that in truth there was no contrast here. On this 
occasion, Engels wrote an especially violent pamphlet against 
the Spanish Anarchists, but his reproaches do not at all refer 
to the Communes of Alcoy and Cartagena. And there are 
good reasons for this: he would have to recognize these Com- 
munes, in accordance with Marx’s “‘ Paris Commune,”’ as the 
worthy representatives of the dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat; that he did not want to do (it was at the height of the 
ideological struggle with the Anarchists), and so he preferred to 
be silent on the subject; just as Marx two years previously 
would have been silent on the fact that his theory of the State 
had been realized by anarchistic Proudhonists in Paris. 
Engel’s attacks on the Spanish Anarchists, however, confined 
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themselves to a consideration of their tactics, their non- 
participation in the elections to Parliament, and their in- 
difference to the political struggle between Republicans and 
Monarchists. On the question of the State there were no 
decisive differences. Neither Anarchists nor Socialists like to 
hear it said that originally the conceptions of the State of 
Marx and Bakunin did not differ. There was a difference 
between the Marxists and Bakuninists. The latter turned the 
obscure utterances of the Master about the abolition of the 
State into a meaningless dogma, while the “‘ Marxists” forgot 
Marx’s writing on the Commune, and found their idea of the 
State in parliamentary democracy. On this question noagree- 
ment could be reached. 

The Marx-Bakunin dogma was that the revolutionary 
dictatorship of the proletariat would necessarily lead to 
the immediate weakening of the bureaucratic State and 
its rapid disappearance. It was, however, founded on short- 
lived and incomplete experiences, such as the Communes of 
Paris and Cartagena. In the Russian Revolution it was 
subject to a great historical test, which has served, if anything 
has, towards its complete refutation. It needs but little inter- 
pretation to bring this out clearly. 

First, as regards the men who carried through the Russian 
Revolution, the Bolsheviks. Unlike the Paris Communards, 
they did not come to power overnight, quite unprepared, 
and burdened with all kinds of popular illusions; on the 
contrary, they had prepared themselves in advance and for 
many years for this hour. It is certainly no accident that 
there is a clear-cut anti-democratic feature running through 
the whole history of this group in the first great proletarian 
revolution. Lenin began his political career as an inde- 
pendent leader with an attack on democracy in the ranks of 
the revolutionary party, of Social Democracy itself. The 
Mensheviks represented the “ European” system of the 
election of leaders, the free access to party membership, the 
greatest possible publicity to party activity, and its supervi- 
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sion by party members and public. Lenin violently opposed 
all this. His arguments mix technicalities with profound 
fundamentals. On one occasion he talks of the necessity of 
military obedience of members towards their leader under 
the conditions of police persecution, but on another, of 
democracy as a thing harmful to the organization of the 
revolutionary party itself: does it not bring into the party and 
to the leadership weak elements, unreliable from a revolu- 
tionary point of view? To counteract this danger, Lenin 
demands the right of the central executive to choose members, 
to nominate and depose committees, and so on. On this 
fundamental question of democracy inside the party Lenin 
splits Russian Social-Democracy at its Congress of 1903. His 
group also professes democracy in the State, but with reserva- 
tions; at the same session it applauds Plekhanov’s declaration 
that, heedless of true popular opinion, a revolutionary parlia- 
ment must be retained as long as possible, while a non- 
revolutionary one must be overthrown as quickly as possible. 

The Russian Revolution of 1905 puts the matter to the test. 
It is true that the question of the overthrow of the Duma does 
not arise. The Duma is overthrown by Tsarism, not by 
revolutionaries. Instead, the question arises of another 
organ of mass democracy, the Soviet, which appears here for 
the first time. Lenin is against the Soviets (!) because they offer 
no guarantees against the deviation of the masses from the 
revolutionary path. He wants to eliminate all other organs 
of mass democracy in order to preserve the leadership of the 
party alone. 

In 1917, the picture changes. Now it is the democratic 
Mensheviks who reject the primacy of the Soviets in the 
name of democracy, while the dictatorial Bolsheviks clamour 
for them. How is this change to be explained? A number 
of factors working in conjunction are responsible. As far as 
the Mensheviks are concerned, the cause of their change of 
front is obvious: they had never imagined the replacement of 
Parliament by Soviets, any more than Marx had imagined 
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the replacement of the Commune by the Central Committee 
of the National Guard. In 1905, the problem of Soviet 
power did not exist at all, and the Soviets were then, at the 
most, organs for the preparation of revolt against Tsarism, 
and for a democratic republic; hence the Mensheviks were 
able to approve of them without reserve. In 1917 it was 
otherwise: the Republic had been fought for, and from the 
point of view of the democratic Mensheviks, the Soviets were 
really functionless, or at all events occupied second place. 
The change among the Bolsheviks was more deeply 
grounded. The short but incisive career of the Petersburg 
Soviet as the leader of the St. Petersburg workers in 1905, 
under Trotsky’s chairmanship, made a repetition of the 
tactics of 1905 unthinkable. Heedless of Lenin’s fears as to 
the preservation of revolutionary purity, the working-class 
movement had created in the Soviets a powerful organ with 
an enormous prestige, which it was impossible to disregard. 
Lenin was far too sensitive an observer and interpreter of the 
mass movement to fail to recognize the decisive réle played 
by the Soviets in the consciousness of the masses. The first 
reason for Lenin’s sudden turn in the question of Soviets was 
without any doubt their incontestable significance. But there 
was a second factor. When, in April 1917, Lenin saw that 
there existed unbridgable differences between himself on 
one side and the Mensheviks and Social-Revolutionaries 
on the other, in the questions of peace, distribution of the 
land, and international revolution, he took the course 
in favour of the revolutionary overthrow of the Provisional 
Government. For that purpose he needed an organ, and 
since it was certain in advance that the Constituent As- 
sembly for the gréater part would be made up of peasants, 
and would therefore be social-revolutionary and anti-Bol- 
shevik, he had to have another organ in order to conquer 
power: the Soviets, which were by their very nature ideal 
organs of uprising. They were, just like the Paris Central 
Committee, in essence a Workers’ and Soldiers’ Council; the 
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Peasants’ Councils took second place for the most part, and 
were moreover anti-Bolshevik. But while the peasant in 
the village, as one of the electorate, was without doubt a 
Social-Revolutionary and anti-Bolshevist, as a soldier he was 
just as surely a potential Bolshevist, because the Bolsheviks, 
and they only, were for peace. The peculiarity of this 
situation made it possible for the Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Councils to oppose the Peasant Constituent Assembly. 
This was the reason why the Bolsheviks adopted the slogan 
“‘ All Power to the Soviets,” for which they certainly did 
not appear predestined according to their earlier history. 
But in yet another respect were the Soviets ideal organs of 
revolt: as against the State bureaucracy, acting on instruc- 
tions from above, they were the direct organs of the masses, 
split up as they were by local, professional, and other divi- 
sions. They were the revolutionary forces from below, which 
opposed the bureaucratic forces from above. They were the 
ideal organ of revolution, in so far as they were the least 
bureaucratic of all the existing organs. The political parties 
were disciplined, but their discipline worked contrary to the 
revolution, as far as Mensheviks and Social-Revolutionaries 
were concerned; the trade unions, which were for the most 
part very weak, were also disciplined to some extent. The 
Soviets had no discipline: they were the immediate expres- 
sion of insurrection of the ruled against the rulers. Certainly 
every revolution needs such organs, simply because the whole 
essence of the revolution resides in the rising of the masses 
against the existing forms of domination; but especially are 
they urgently necessary when, as in Russia, the available 
mass organizations are wholly or to a large extent opposed 
to the revolution. Had the Mensheviks and Social-Revolu- 
tionaries taken up the cry of the Bolsheviks of “‘ Peace, Free- 
dom, Bread,” “‘ Freedom ”’ would then have found its ex- 
pression, not in “‘ All Power to the Soviets,” but in “ All 
Power to the Constituent Assembly.” » In the present Spanish 
Revolution, the front of the revolutionaries had extended far 
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into the bourgeois camp—with the result that, in spite of many 
approaches to it, a real Soviet system never came to pass. 
The Soviets, as the direct representatives of the masses, 
dependent on their local and professional structure and their 
ever-changing moods, were the natural organ of revolt. 
Their continued domination would have meant the per- 
petuation of the situation of revolt, the free federation 
of professions and districts with a policy continuously 
changing. The Soviets were the typical organ of anar- 
chism, such as has never been seen with such sharpness 
in all world history. As such they obtained the enthusi- 
astic approval of all Anarchists, who realized all of a 
sudden that this was the outer form of political organization 
which they had always been seeking. As far as the slogan 
** All Power to the Soviets ’’ is concerned, there was no dif- 
ference between Anarchism and Bolshevism, just as in the 
question of the Paris Commune there had existed little dif- 
ference between Marx on the one hand, and the Proud- 
honists and Bakunin on the other hand. This again shows 
what little truth there is in the assertion that the Anarchists 
want to abolish the State simply by decree, while the 
Revolutionary Marxists work for its “‘ withering away.” 
When Lenin declared himself for Soviet power, he was 
treading on anarchist ground on the question of the State. 
Deep and significant differences between Anarchism and 
Bolshevism on other questions there might be, but not on 
this one. How came Lenin to retreat? The political cir- 
cumstances which led to the slogan “ All Power to the 
Soviets ” have already been described. There still remains 
to indicate the psychological conditions under which this 
slogan was created. In 1870 Marx was under the impression 
that the Commune was the ultimate political form of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. In the same way, in 1917, 
Lenin was under the impression that the Soviets were the 
final organizational form of the Communist State. He did 
not realize that as a matter of fact the Soviets did not cor- 
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respond to the Paris Commune, but to the Central Com- 
mittee; he could not but overlook that fact, since, contrary 
to 1871, his attack was against democracy. Marx had 
sought a synthesis of revolt, democracy, and dictatorial cen- 
tralism. Lenin left out the middle link of this chain: he 
only sought to connect the anarchistic instrument of popular 
uprising with the centralistic dictatorship corresponding 
to the tradition of the Bolshevist Party. There is hardly 
any doubt but that Lenin took his theory of Soviet power 
seriously. Therein he was simply subject to the tremendous 
impression, which every genuine people’s revolution at its 
acme produces on every sympathetic observer, and, to a much 
greater degree, on its own leaders. The popular revolution is 
ever anarchical, federalistic, and spontaneous; and in its early 
stages it regularly engenders the illusion that these anar- 
chistic methods will suffice. Lenin, too, was subject to this 
illusion. He believed that in the Soviets he had found the 
form in which the Jacobinical revolutionary dictatorship 
(which, like Marx, he admired) was to be united with a rapid 
development in the direction of removing all suppression by 
removing class contradictions. In reality, nothing could be 
united: Soviet anarchy and Party dictatorship were as com- 
patible as fire and water. The embryonic experiment of 
the Paris Commune, unheeded in its own time, here re- 
peated itself on a gigantic scale, and developed to its logical 
conclusion. 

The history of the Russian Revolution is, inter alia, the his- 
tory of the rapid breakdown of the Soviet after the seizure of 
power. Apologists of the Russian Revolution, in explana- 
tion of this development, like to point to the enormous dif- 
ficulties with which the Russian Revolution had to contend. 
They forget, however, that these difficulties had for the most 
part been foreseen, and that Lenin, before the seizure of 
power, had demanded Soviet power precisely with the argu- 
ment that this power, and this power only, was capable of 
mastering these difficulties (cf. his two pamphlets in autumn 
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1917: “Will the Bolsheviks hold Power?” and “‘The Threaten- 
ing Catastrophe and how it is to be Fought’’). In reality, the 
Soviets, which were instruments of popular revolt but not 
instruments for the administration of a wide Empire, did not 
create a free, federal organization of the masses for the sup- 
pression of their enemies, but merely chaos. First of all, to 
make them at all capable of acting, all opponents of the 
Bolsheviks had to be expelled. But this was not the funda- 
mental problem. The Soviets did not become capable of 
action by merely consisting of Bolsheviks and non-party men. 
They were unsuited to be instruments of social transformation, 
simply because this transformation was to be bought at the 
cost of the most bitter sacrifices on the part of the masses, and 
could therefore only be carried out by an authority emanat- 
ing outside the masses. In spite of the tremendous revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm, as soon as civil war, famine, and disease 
began to spread, each hand was lifted up against his neigh- 
bour’s. The cry of the hour was, not for voluntary collective 
work, but for iron discipline: the Soviets were not organs with 
an iron discipline, but the Communist Party was, just as in 
the French Revolution the Jacobin Club was at a certain 
period. The Soviets were therefore replaced more or less 
automatically by the Communist Party. 

The Soviets ceased functioning, but they did not disappear 
straight away: in so far as they were at all effective, they 
naturally went on playing their old part. Inevitably this 
part was not one of being an instrument of the new revolu- 
tionary Dictatorship, but of the immediate representation of 
the interests of the masses against the Dictatorship. The 
Peasant Soviets had acted time after time in this way, but in 
the final stage of the Revolution, when, after the defeat of the 
Whites, the workers thought that now the time had come 
for an improvement in their immediate conditions of living, 
and when a great wave of strikes swept through the land, 
then the Workers’ Soviets became once more important—as 
organs of the workers against the Communist Dictatorship. 
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As a result the Soviets automatically fell into the hands of 
those who had legitimate claim to Soviet ideology, namely, the 
Anarchists. In March 1921 the Petersburg workers rose up in 
a General Strike, and then came the Kronstadt Rebellion, 
unmistakably under anarchist leadership, under the slogan 
** Soviets without Communists.” The two antagonistic 
elements, Party dictatorship and Soviet power, had become 
dissociated. Party and Soviet had originally been held 
together by the common aim of revolt, and later by the iron 
bonds of civil war; with the end of the Civil War they sep- 
arated. But whereas at the beginning of this development 
the stronger elements had been the Soviets, now it was the 
Party, with its own army, its Cheka, its firm administration, 
confronting the disintegration and weariness of the struggle 
of the masses. The Kronstadt days were the real end of 
Soviet Power—the Constitution of 1936 is merely its official 
burial. 

The Anarchists, with their forces very weak outside the 
Iberian peninsula, have endeavoured to keep alive the memory 
of the Kronstadt tragedy. But the irony of world history 
willed it that they should themselves follow in the steps of the 
Russian Bolsheviks. This happened in the Spanish Revolu- 
tion: they had to liquidate their illusions more rapidly than 
any other revolutionary group before them. Marx could go to 
his grave believing in the Paris Commune, because it had 
had an extremely short life. The Bolsheviks needed exactly 
four years, from April 1917 to April 1921, to rid themselves 
of their illusions as to the relationship between State and 
Revolution; the Spanish Anarchists had to undergo the same 
bitter lesson for the most part between the middle of July and 
the beginning of November 1936. They are still struggling 
passionately against acknowledging what has happened; but 
this makes little difference to the facts. 

As every observer on the spot at once finds out, the Spanish 
Anarchists are the leading power in the Spanish revolu- 
tionary mass movement. They are its oldest component by 
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far. They have preserved the tradition of the Communes of 
1873 and of the innumerable great and small risings in 
Andalusia and Catalonia under the Restoration and the 
Second Republic. They are the undisputed leaders of the 
urban proletariat of the most important industrial centre, 
Barcelona, and of the rural proletariat of the most important 
agricultural centre, Andalusia, and throughout a long and 
most varied history they have preserved their revolutionary 
character at least as completely as the Bolsheviks in Russia. 
By their unbroken power, they have given the lie to all those 
prophecies of European Socialism as to their inevitable down- 
fall. Like the Bolsheviks they have stood their test in the 
struggle for power inside the revolutionary movement. It 
remains to be seen whether, like the Bolsheviks, they will 
stand the test of the fight against the counter-revolution; 
but if they are defeated, it will not be by Spanish, but by 
international, forces. They are predestined, if ever a group 
in the world was, to demonstrate the possibility of a people’s 
Dictatorship as contrasted with a revolutionary bureaucratic 
Dictatorship. In reality, however, their development shows 
the opposite. 

The development of the Revolution from mass revolt to 
terrorist bureaucratic dictatorship follows certain laws. Asa 
rule it begins with the direct suppression of counter-revolu- 
tion, for neglect of this necessity leads rapidly to defeat. 
So also in Spain: anarchist principles began to crumble 
on the question of revolutionary law and order. Let us put 
Madrid, where the Anarchists were a minority, on one side. 
In Barcelona, the first days after the street fighting of July 19 
were days of popular terror. The Anarchists were an im- 
portant element in this terror, but they did not organize it: 
nobody organized it. The workers in the living quarters 
murdered the inhabitants of homes from which shots were 
fired on them, or were supposed to have been fired, or who 
were otherwise known as reactionaries; the factory workers 
cleared the hated owners and directors out of the way. 
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Revolutionary peasants shot landlords, priests, and notaries; 
columns of militia cleaned up the villages which they occupied. 
After a few weeks it was clear that order had to be brought 
into the business of fighting the counter-revolution. Ten 
days sufficed for the Anarchists themselves to issue the warn- 
ing that they would shoot anybody who searched houses, 
made arrests, and carried out executions without possessing a 
warrant. Then the comité de investigaciones, an organ of the 
Militia Committee of Catalonia, which in no way is entirely 
anarchistic, took over the whole business of fighting counter- 
revolution. There are still isolated undisciplined terrorist 
groups, but they are regarded as counter-revolutionary, and 
are being reduced or exterminated. The revolutionary 
Terror in Catalonia is swiftly approximating to the type of 
Jacobinical Committee of Safety and the Bolshevist Cheka. 
The next step was in connection with the army. Here the 
pressure of affairs was less urgent. The rapidly assembled 
militias had not the slightest military value, but, with the free 
election of commanders, the subordination of their officers to 
the Political Commissars, the absolute independence of every 
column to do what it liked, and the complete voluntary 
character of recruiting, they were the ideal example of a free 
non-bureaucratic People’s Army. This was quite all right 
at first, because the regular troops of the Franco Government 
were unreliable, and its volunteers were no better than those 
of the Anarchists. With the arrival of the Moors, there was a 
radical change in the position. In all haste, the Anarchists 
had to retrace their military programme, they had to enforce 
strict discipline, subordination under central staffs, compul- 
sory mobilization, and even the shooting of cowards and 
mutinous soldiers. It was only by a narrow margin that this 
reform was carried through early enough to prevent the 
immediate fall of Madrid at the first offensive. The extra- 
ordinary violence of the counter-revolution, which has no 
parallel in the history of other revolutions, was the cause of the 
unusual rapidity of this change. To-day the Spanish militias 
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are in a position which corresponds to the first months in 
Russia after the replacement of the Red Guards by the Red 
Army; if, at this stage, the Spanish Revolution should be ex- 
terminated, there would certainly be no lack of theoreticians 
to explain the undeveloped conditions of the Spanish revolu- 
tionary dictatorship on the basis of national peculiarities, or 
as a “higher stage” in the revolutionary movement, as 
compared with Bolshevik Russia. 

Surprisingly enough, until now the Spanish Revolution 
has been spared the most typical bitterness of all previous 
revolutions: fraternal strife in the revolutionary camp. So far 
as can be judged to-day, the parties in the Government camp 
have come nearer to each other, and not become estranged. 
This is the reverse side of the picture to the heavy weight of 
counter-revolutiunary pressure, and it is one which is most 
favourable for the Spanish Revolution. It has lightened the 
difficulties of the Anarchists as regards participating in the 
Government. If, like the Jacobins and the Bolsheviks, they 
had had to assert their power against a world of enemies, the 
incompatibility of their enmity to the State with conditions 
of revolutionary warfare would be still more evident. But 
even so they had to abandon their illusions. To-day, at their 
own request, they occupy positions in the Government, and 
that chiefly because, as the most energetic of all the revolu- 
tionary groups, they cannot permit themselves, in the decisive 
hours of the revolutionary struggle, to give up their claim to 
the control of the State machinery. They hide as usual 
behind the incomplete and undecided character of the process 
of development. They claim not to have taken over Minis- 
tries in the usual sense; and in the present state of chaotic 
disorganization in Spanish administration, this is a fact. At 
this juncture, improvised forms had to be made use of. But 
inevitably, whether the Anarchists will it or not, these 
improvisations will become stable organizations, which will 
differ from previous Ministries possibly in their politics, but 
not in the type of bureaucratic command. 
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This so far successful development has not yet led to the 
true crux of every revolution: the struggle of the revolutionary 
State power against its own followers. At present Spain has 
suffered much less during the Civil War than is often sup- 

It has not yet known famine, pestilence, and banditry. 
But if the Civil War continues, it will get to know them, and 
it will be necessary to force the hesitating masses to be loyal 
to the Revolutionary Government. It is in this stage of 
extreme necessity that every revolution fully develops the 
features of Terrorist bureaucratic dictatorship. Already in a 
very important field, signs are making themselves visible: 
in Catalonia, under anarchist influence, the harvest is requisi- 
tioned, to a great extent, for the militia—an unavoidable 
measure, but one which is not to the peasants’ liking. And it 
can without hesitation be said in advance that the Anarchists, 
in furthering this policy also in the name of the Revolution, 
will do exactly the same as the Jacobins and Bolsheviks did 
before them. 

In this connection, one aspect is worthy of special con- 
sideration, that is, the national question. On this single 
point, a good deal of the Anarchists’ programme has been 
realized, and not merely on paper. National autonomy has 
been granted to Catalonia, the Basque country, and Valencia. 
It is not an accident that this point is one on which the 
anarchist programme coincides with the prograinme of large 
sections of the bourgeois intelligentsia. 

In every revolution the national question has appeared to 
be the easiest problem, wherever it has not been complicated 
by religious conflicts. When iron dictatorship is every- 
where the order of the day, how is it then possible to allow 
regional federation? Simply because the Revolution has at 
its disposal much stronger links than the old régime had. 
The previous régime ignored the wishes of the various pro- 
vinces to cultivate their own language and dialects, and there- 
fore finds that they are almost unanimously political enemies 
barring its path. The Revolution, both in Russia and 
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Spain, desists from such measures. The common interests 
of all in the Revolution thereby become only more evident. 
Genuine national contrasts do not exist in Spain. For many 
reasons, it would be impossible for Barcelona and Bilbao 
to leave Spain; hence regional autonomy possesses no 
dangers. It simply opens the way to voluntary collabora- 
tion. And this collaboration is guaranteed by the unification 
of the Socialist and Anarchist political organizations; or 
rather, it ought to be guaranteed in this way. So long as the 
split between Socialists and Anarchists still exists, so long as 
the Basques play a part of their own, it is possible for the 
various regions to maintain political systems which are op- 
posed on decisive questions. No Revolutionary Government 
in Civil War could tolerate that for one moment. Either 
regional federalism itself provides the stimulus to the unifica- 
tion of the working-class movement, or else regional autonomy 
will be smashed by force. Whichever the path, the result will 
be paradoxical. The Spanish ancien régime was inflexible 
towards all non-Castilian regions, but de facto it could never 
bring them to obedience; the new régime is extremely con- 
siderate in form, and to all appearances will thereby attain 
a much greater degree of genuine centralism. In a word, 
it is a repetition of the Bolshevist policy towards the 
** Nationalities.” 

Let us finally generalize the resulis of this historical sketch. 
It is at once obvious that the conventional way of treating 
the Marxist-Anarchist differences is inadequate. Between 
Reformism and Anarchism there exists indeed an unbridg- 
able difference: no words need be lost on this question. 
Between the Parliamentary and Trades-union activities of 
revolutionary Marxists and the so-called tactics of direct 
action (revolt, violent strikes, and assassinations) of the 
Anarchists there existed an equally profound difference. But 
the latter was swept away in the hour of the three great revolu- 
tionary attacks of the modern working-class movement—the 
Paris Commune, the Bolshevik and the Spanish Revolutions. 
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In the first two cases, both Marx and Lenin possessed anar- 
chist illusions to such an extent that they went over almost 
completely to anarchist theory. On the contrary, in the case 
of Spain the Anarchists, who have always represented these 
illusions, have rid themselves of them so completely that they 
are swiftly developing into the Spanish version of Bolshevism. 
In other words, the revolutionary tendencies are separated 
by a deep abyss as long as the revolution is not at hand; 
they are driven to take the same measures when the real 
revolution comes. They cannot pursue their separate doc- 
trines because there are objective developmental necessities of 
revolution which are stronger than all doctrines. It would 
obviously mean immediate collapse to go against them; sects 
easily commit suicide (it is their natural end), but not living 
mass movements. The strongest of these objective develop- 
mental tendencies is what I might call the law of the twofold 
development of modern revolutions. They begin as anar- 
chistic movements against the existing bureaucratic State 
organization, which they inevitably destroy; they continue by 
setting in its place another, in most cases stronger, bureaucratic 
organization, which suppresses all free mass movements. 

It is almost superfluous to say that this does not mean that 
revolutions simply end where they began. The policy of the 
revolutionary power, the character of the new soc‘ety 
created by the revolution can be entirely different from that 
of the old one. But the entire revolutionary upheaval as 
regards State power is necessarily merely an interlude. 
Tocqueville’s observation, that the revolution is merely the 
heir of the ancien régime, inadequate in more than one 
respect, is quite justified so far as the State organization is 
concerned. 

It is probable, though perhaps not demonstrable, that Marx 
was deeply impressed by this very observation of Tocqueville. 
At all events, his theory of the Commune can be con- 
sidered as a direct polemic against Tocqueville’s. Yes, says 
Marx, the end-result of all revolutions till now has been 
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merely to strengthen the bureaucratic-centralistic type of 
State that arises; but these were nothing but “ bourgeois ” 
revolutions, revolutions which did not abolish private property 
in the means of production and the exploitation of man by 
man, but only gave them a new form. The proletarian 
revolution does away with exploitation, and with it, oppres- 
sion; in doing away with capitalists, it simultaneously does 
away with bureaucrats. Proof: the Paris Commune. 

As we have seen, the real type of development runs in 
precisely the opposite direction. The Commune was too 
shortlived to provide suitable experimental material; the 
Russian Revolution, however, has demonstrated that private 
property in the means of production can be completely 
abolished, without bureaucracy necessarily disappearing as 
a consequence. On the contrary, it can arise and be 
renewed and reinforced, in the process of the anti-capitalist 
revolution, in the same way as it can arise, be renewed and 
reinforced in the process of the anti-feudal “ bourgeois’’ 
revolutions. The first conclusion is this: the State is not a 
function of class contradictions, in so far as we understand 
here by “classes,” “ exploiters”? and “ exploited” in the 
productive process. 

At this point some doubt might be entertained regarding 
the meaning of this whole investigation. It might be said 
that Marx and Lenin were mistaken when they attributed to 
the Socialist Revolution the capacity to do away with the 
State. Then, obviously, revolution is not a good approach 
to the theory of the State. In my opinion this would be a 
short-circuiting of the facts. The meaning of institutions is 
best revealed when they are tottering and their very exist- 
ence is in question; their essence and function are better 
understood during the process of rapid change than while 
they are in an unchanged, unshattered condition. This is 
especially true of the State. Every revolution has moments 
when the State is almost non-existent, moments full of 
anarchical chaos. In modern society such moments can 
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only be of short duration ; nevertheless, they represent a situa- 
tion where the State itself is destroyed to a certain extent and 
then reborn, a situation uniquely suited to the observation of 
the forces which make for the formation of the State. As a 
result of our short historical sketch, these tendencies may 
be described as follows: 

Anarchist theory assumes that, after the cessation of 
oppression, people will voluntarily and without the exercise 
of authority agree to look after their joint affairs in common. 
Experience shows the contrary, namely, that when people 
are not held together by external authority, they are incap- 
able of agreeing as to their common interests. More than 
one superficial reason has been advanced for this shortcom- 
ing; revolutions, without exception, take place under especi- 
ally great difficulties, and often in the midst of external aggres- 
sion. But if the Anarchist-Lenin-Marxist theory is correct, 
there should be no reason why, after the cessation of oppres- 
sion, men should not come to an agreement on the over- 
coming of these difficulties just as freely as on any other 
question. Obviously, however, they cannot. 

Two explanations are usually brought forward. The 
Leninists appeal for preference to the fact that the class 
struggle is not yet at an end. The answer to this is obvious, 
namely, that according to the declarations of all the authori- 
tative theoreticians of the Soviet Union—and in this matter 
they may be fully believed—in that country the class contra- 
dictions springing from the remnants of exploitation are 
rapidly disappearing; but the dictatorial state is not dis- 
appearing as rapidly; on the contrary, it is making absolutely 
no preparations to disappear. When they are forced into a 
corner on this point, the Bolsheviks are fond of arguing of the 
danger of foreign intervention. But if it is true that, after 
the sweeping away of exploitation, men will be capable of 
voluntary self-discipline, that is no argument at all. Why 
not voluntary discipline in the army? Every revolution, to 
say nothing of great wars, has certainly shown that there 
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cannot be anything like voluntary discipline in war time; 
but that has not the slightest connection with class con- 
tradictions. The example of war is indeed a textbook ex- 
ample, from which the necessity of State authority can be 
studied—but not from Marxist or anarchist presuppositions. 
We shall return to this point immediately. 

The Anarchists prefer to use another argument to excuse 
the failure of the principle of no-authority, one which is also 
occasionally used by Marxists: mankind must first be re- 
educated. From the Bolshevik point of view this argument 
would be merely a makeshift. Education in the Soviet 
Union, in all its aspects, certainly does not work in the direc- 
tion of producing a capacity for free self-determination. 
Anarchists, on the contrary, take the argument quite seri- 
ously. But they do not seem to see clearly what it means. 
If man has to be educated for freedom, that means that he is 
not adapted to it by Nature, but must be built up to it by 
an authority which will develop him in a given direction. 
With this important reservation, the validity of the argu- 
ment is admitted. An ideal education would in fact induce 
men to do voluntarily what corresponds to the common 
interest of all. The only thing is that this ideal education 
has not been discovered, and it does not seem as though it 
were easy to discover it. In so far as this does happen, how- 
ever, it will inevitably be an education of the type of Aldous 
Huxley’s Brave New World—an education which prescribes 
every bit of behaviour down to the smallest detail, an 
education, not for the freedom of the individual, but for the 
absolute domination of convention and of orders from above ; 
in short, not an Anarchist but a Fascist education. 

After this polemical digression, let us return to the question 
of war; why is there any need for authority, discipline, or 
terror in time of war? Why did the Spanish revolutionaries, 
who began with 100 per cent. in discipline, end up after a few 
weeks by shooting cowards and deserters ? Not because there 
is any conflict of interests between officers and troops, but 
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because man is fashioned in such a way that only on excep- 
tional occasions does he voluntarily sacrifice his life, even 
when he knows quite well that it is in the interests of him- 
self, his family, and his social community to do so and be 
victorious. Iron military discipline is a weapon, not against 
conflicts of interest, at all events not primarily so, but 
against the natural weakness of mortal man fearful of his 
life. It could only be dispensed with if a method was found, 
after the pattern of the Brave New World, automatically to 
eliminate the fear reflex, and to replace it, say, by an 
equally automatic feeling of well-being under an aerial 
bombardment. But if there were no more war? Then 
there would remain material needs. It is noteworthy that 
Marx built up his Utopia of the total withering away of the 
State on his vision of a society of unbounded material 
wealth. The fact of the matter is simply that the upholding 
of principles, whatever these may be, determining the distribu- 
tion of goods, presupposes the use of authority, even in the 
absence of group antagonisms. People can see as much as they 
like that it would be right to come to an understanding: they 
simply cannot do it. It is here least of all a question of the 
individual breakdown of the rules of property; something far 
more general is involved. Just like the bourgeois revolu- 
tion, the proletarian revolution comes to learn that it can- 
not sweep away the conflict of interest between groups. 
The workers are to work with enthusiasm in the factories, 
and indeed they are willing to do so; but they want to be 
correspondingly fed ; here they come in conflict with the 
needs of the rural population, whether this is composed 
of individual farmers or agricultural workers. If the 
supply of provisions is diminished, the rural population has 
fulfilled one of its interests, but then there are inevitably con- 
flicts between the various categories of workers as to the 
distribution of these provisions, and so on, and so forth. 
These conflicts may be weaker, or stronger, but they are 
always present. In short, man is not entirely a rational 
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being. He is moved by passions which have their origin in 
his needs. In this not too happy world, suffering is inevitable, 
and however much each man may see that it would be better 
to come to some agreement, he struggles as much as possible 
for the relief of his suffering. And this occurs always and 
inevitably at his neighbour’s expense. In situations where 
the State is temporarily in abeyance, the bellum omnium contra 
omnes of Hcbbes automatically becomes the true state of 
society, and authority is automatically required—authority 
as a consequence of the anti-social instincts of men. (These 
anti-social instincts have nothing to do with man’s natural 
“ aggression” against his neighbour: they are the direct 
result of the circumstance that when the individual’s needs 
are not satisfied, and he is faced with the necessity of taking 
upon himself suffering and sacrifice for the community, he 
tries to increase his portion of goods, and to decrease his 
portion of suffering—the war must be won, but I must not 
fall.) Man is not primarily a rational being. 

All this is to a certain extent only an approach to the 
theory of the State in revolution. A complete theory would 
have to show in a concrete way why State organization has 
increased so enormously in the transition from the bour- 
geois to the proletarian revolution. It would have to demon- 
strate the relationship and the differences between the Soviet 
Russian and the Fascist societies. We shall content our- 
selves here with the simple assertion that the more recent 
revolutions have clearly shown that there are ruling classes 
which do not derive their domination from economic 
privileges; on the contrary, they draw economic privileges 
(though not necessarily of great extent) from the extra- 
economic position of domination which they occupy. A 
little anecdote will illustrate this point. 

I was travelling third-class from Valencia to Madrid, when 
two young Anarchists, with whom I was acquainted, invited 
me to their first-class carriage. They had both been badly 
paid clerks, had taken part in anarchist activities, had done 
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some writing for the papers, and since the outbreak of Civil 
War they had been employed in the Anarchist Organization. 
They had both fought bravely at Barcelona, and there is no 
doubt whatever that their activities were undertaken without 
the slightest hope of material advantage. They were of the 
type, so common among the Spanish Anarchists, of the young 
man moved entirely by belief in his cause. But now they 
were travelling first-class at the State’s expense, and were 
eating in the restaurant car, a thing of which they would not 
even have dreamt previously. I remarked a little sarcasti- 
cally on the change, having in mind my travelling in a 
cheaper class; some months before I would certainly not have 
been their guest in the first-class. They laughed merrily at 
the allusion to their “ bourgeoisification,” and probably 
thought, and not unjustly, that a little comfort was not too 
much payment for all the sacrifices and dangers which they 
had undergone. The fact was, however, that they were en- 
joying a State privilege, which previously only the highest 
State officials possessed, apart from the railway employees 
themselves. They were both wearing their proletarian 
clothes, and one of them had his rifle with him and stowed it 
away, loaded, on the luggage rack. Opposite them sat a 
petty bourgeois couple, probably Valencian fruit-dealers, 
who almost collapsed from fright at the weapon, quite innoc- 
uous where it was lying. One of the youths perceived this, 
and full of high spirits began to demonstrate the use of his 
rifle, to the accompaniment of cries of terror from the fruit- 
dealer’s spouse. It was like a symbolic clash of two ruling- 
class types. The Valencian bourgeois were still travelling 
first-class (how much longer?) by virtue of their money; 
the new ruling stratum had no money, despised, it and pre- 
ferred to get certain material advantages directly, and not by 
the indirect method of earning money; the instrument of their 
power was the weapon and the politico-religious belief that 
the weapon in use brings with it; the old ruling stratum is 
horrified at the new one; the new one good-naturedly 
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despises the old one. The old one was an economic ruling 
class; the new one is a politico-military order. 

The old class used to be chosen according to the place they 
occupied in the economic structure; that is at an end to a great 
extent, and not only in the countries of proletarian revolu- 
tion. The idea of the abolition of all domination by means 
of the abolition of capitalism is refuted. But its rational 
content becomes apparent as the abolition of the political 
domination of the richest class. It is replaced by a dom- 
inating group of quite a new type. One of its essential 
features is that it is moulded by a common faith, a feature 
which was quite foreign to the old ruling class. At this 
point we get an inkling as to the function of those erroneous 
theories which we have here endeavoured to refute. Marx’s 
Ideal of the Commune, Lenin’s Soviet Ideal, and the Liber- 
tarian Communism of the Anarchists are illusions. But that 
does not mean to say that they are empty, functionless talk. 
It was the sailors of Kronstadt who took over power for the 
Bolsheviks in November 1917, under the slogan of “ All 
Power to the Soviets.” Would these sailors have been able 
to fight had they known that in 1921 they would be shot down 
for exactly the same slogan; and, moreover, by those very 
people whom they had helped to power? Herein is seen the 
réle of illusion which is intimately related to the réle of 
violence. The reward in terms of indirect benefit to the 
individual, accruing to him from the sacrifices he is to make 
for the common weal, is too small; hence force is necessary. 
The average life to be lived through has too unfavourable a 
balance to be worthy of any stake; hence illusion is necessary. 
Both these things are true in normal times; they are true a 
thousandfold in times of profound upheaval, which are 
always times when suffering, and with it illusion, is increased 
a hundredfold. Force and faith are the two elements which 
hold together every society. It is not only violence which is 
the midwife of every society that is heavy with child. And if 
violence is the father of every great upheaval, its mother is 
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illusion. The belief which is always reborn in every great 
and decisive historical struggle is, that this is the last fight, that 
after this struggle all poverty, all suffering, all oppression will 
be things of the past. In a religious form, this was the belief 
in the millennium. In a secular form, it is belief in a society 
free from domination. 
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VARIABILITY OF THE SEX-RATIO 
OF CRIMINALITY 
By L. RADZINOWICZ 


1. INVESTIGATION OF THE SEX-RATIO OF CRIMINALITY 


§ Gece variability of the sex-ratio of criminality has been 
examined in investigations hitherto conducted on the 
criminal statistics of various countries for various periods, 
but this has been done on the whole within a rather restricted 
scope. It has been ascertained that this ratio changes with 
the category of crime, and also that the changes noted in 
respect of certain crimes or groups of crimes evoke shifts in 
the respective shares of the sexes in the general data of 
criminality. These movements have been observed not only 
when dealing with recent times, with their attendant econ- 
omic and social upheavals, but also when examining the 
general trends marking the shaping of the sex-ratio over 
longer periods of time. 

These studies have undoubtedly done much to throw light 
on the genesis of the dissimilar share of the sexes in criminal- 
ity. But insufficient research has so far been conducted on 
the sex-ratio in the various criminal groups, differentiated in 
respect of occupation, religion, habitation, and so on. For 
whilst it is important to ascertain this in homicide or induced 
abortion, it is certainly much more important from the 
sociological and criminological points of view to know how 
this ratio occurs amongst urban and rural dwellers, the young 
and the old, married and single, and amongst the members 
of various religious denominations. Obviously, such studies 
are very dependent on the structure of criminal statistics; 
the more criminal factors are considered in such data, the 
greater their interplay and the more cross-sections examined, 
always, of course, with a due regard for the sex-factor, then 
the more exact and exhaustive can be the investigations of 
the respective share of the sexes in criminality. 
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SEX-RATIO OF CRIMINALITY 


The criminal statistics for the central and eastern voivodships of 
Poland for the years 1924-28 have been chosen as peculiarly suitable for 
the purposes of this investigation for the following reasons: 

(a) The statistics in question are exceptional for their wealth of detail ; 
amongst other information, they give data on age, civil status (married, 
single, widowed, or divorced), territorial distribution (data by voivod- 
ships), type of urban or rural habitation (size-groups of urban 
and rural districts), and religion—all in conjunction with differentia- 
tion by sex. 

(6) During the period which they cover, there were none of those 
changes in criminal law and procedure which so often confuse the issue 
and make it impossible to extract trustworthy conclusions or even to 
secure comparable data. 

(c) The period of time covered by the statistics (five years) is sufficiently 
long to justify the computation of average annual figures of more general 
significance; this is of importance, as part of the criminal statistics of 
convictions always refers to sentences in respect of crimes committed in 
years preceding that of registrations. 

(d) The area and character of the central and eastern voivodships of 
Poland are such that conclusions of wider significance can be extracted 
from the relevant statistical material. These provinces have a total area 
of 262,200 square kilometres (about 101,200 square miles) which is 
somewhat more than that of the United Kingdom (94,284 square miles). 
According to the General Census of 1921, the population of these voivod- 
ships was 15-7 millions. The central voivodships have more of an 
industrial character (31 per cent. of the population inhabits urban 
districts), whilst the eastern voivodships are chiefly agricultural (only 
13 per cent. urban population) and have a relatively low standard of 
civilization. The density of population is 83 and 34 persons per square 
kilometre respectively. The highly industrialized areas of the Warsaw, 
Lodz, and Czestochowa districts are in striking contrast to the primitive 
rural husbandry of the voivodship of Polesie, as are also such highly 
developed urban areas as Warsaw and Lodz when compared with the 
thinly peopled stretches of eastern Poland. These contrasting areas are 
also widely differentiated in point of ethnic composition (Poles and Jews 
in the central voivodships, Ukrainians, White Ruthenians, Poles, and 
Jews in the eastern districts, and Poles, White Ruthenians, and Jews in 
the north-eastern provinces). A similarly heterogencous structure ap- 
pears in the religious composition of the contrasting areas, with Roman 
Catholics predominant in the central voivodships (with a large admixture 
of Hebrews), and with Greek Orthodox, Catholics, and Jews forming a 
mixed agglomeration in the eastern voivodships. On the one hand we 
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have areas with a high level of civilization, and on the other districts 


still at a low level and peopled by a large mass of illiterates. 

The Russian Criminal Code of 1903 was during 1924-28 still in force 
in the areas examined. The Polish criminal statistics cover persons 
finally sentenced under ordinary or summary procedure by general 
courts of justice, for offences punishable by prison term or more severely, 
on the strength of this Code, or of other, supplementary laws. The 
coefficients of criminality have been calculated in relation to that part 
of the population which is responsible for its actions in the eyes of the 
law (10 years of age and over). The population in 1924-28 was 
calculated for these voivodships as the mean of the figures yielded by the 
General Censuses of 1921 and 1931; similarly, computations were made 
for the various groups of population (age, civil status, rural and urban 
habitation, voivodship distribution, and religion). In this connexion, 
it is my pleasant duty to extend my thanks to Mr. S. Fogelson, Deputy- 
Chief of the Population Department of the Polish Chief Bureau of 
Statistics, who very kindly assisted me in this work. 


2. THe GENERAL SEX-RATIO OF CRIMINALITY 


The sex-ratio of criminality expresses the number of female 
delinquents finally sentenced per 100 males similarly con- 
victed. Calculated on the basis of absolute figures, such 
data are deceptive. Thus, the average annual convictions 
in 1924-28 upon the areas under consideration totalled sen- 
tences upon 44,771 males and 9,966 females, yielding the 
ratio of 22-2 females per 100 males. But this does not make 
allowance for the preponderance of females in the total 
population, and hence yields too high a share of women in 
the general criminality. 

In order to correct this, it is necessary to deal with relative 
data, based on the figures per 100,000 persons (responsible 
before the law) of each sex, i.e. on the coefficients of crimin- 
ality, which thus yield a corrected sex-ratio (1).1_ It is found 
that there are 725-2 males finally convicted per 100,000 
males who are criminally responsible, against 143-2 females 
per 100,000 similarly responsible females; the sex-ratio is 
therefore 19-7 females per 100 males. This more exact figure 
is the average sex-ratio in criminality and will serve herein 


1 References will be found at the end of the article. 
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as the basis for the evaluation of the range of deviation in 
the numerical relations between the sexes within the scope 
of this investigation. 


3. VARIABILITY OF THE SEX-RATIO OF CRIMINALITY 


Having ascertained that there are 19-7 females finally 
convicted per 100 males so sentenced, it is now possible to 
proceed to an examination of the sex-ratio of criminality in 
the following groups covered by the criminal statistics serving 
as the basis of this study, viz. age, civil status, territorial 
(voivodship) distribution, urban and rural habitation, and 
religion. 

Age-groups.—Data on the sex-ratio of criminality according 
to age-groups are given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Sex-RaTIOS OF CRIMINALITY BY AGE-GROUPS 
Age-groups. Sex-ratio. 

10-19 . ‘ : ‘ - 978 
20-29 . ‘ ; : - 4129 
30-39 - : ; ; . 21-9 
40-49 . ° . . - grs 
50 and over (2) . 36-0 
50-59. « . ° . ; . 

60 and over : 38-6 


This table shows that the sex-ratio has a wide range: from 
129 females convicted per 100 men (in the 20-29 age- 
group) to 38-6 per 100 men in the age-group of 60 and over. 
This variability in the sex-ratio is explained by the dissimilar 
course of criminality in the sexes. Taking criminality in the 
20-29 age-group for both sexes as the basic 100, the following 
indices are yielded for the higher age-groups: 64 for men and 
109 for women in the 30~39 age-group, 39 and 105 in the 
40-49 age-group, and 20 and 58 for the age-groups of 50 
and over. The criminality of the younger men (20-29 years 
of age) is found to be five times greater than that of the older 
men (over 60 years of age) ; taking women in the correspond- 
ing age-groups, we find that the younger individuals have a 
criminality which is only 14-2 times greater than that of the 
older ones. 
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It is noteworthy that the criminality of men in the 20-29 
age-group is, in comparison with that of those in the 40-49 
age-group, exceptionally high (three times as much); the 
corresponding data for women show that criminality in the 
younger group is lower than that of women between the ages 
of 40 and 49. Whilst the average criminality of women is 
one-fifth of that of the men, in the 20-29 age-group it is 
only one-eighth. 

This relatively low (and apparently excessively low) degree 
of female criminality in the 20-29 age-group is in a great 
measure explained by the fact that the majority of the 
prostitutes are recruited from the ranks of women in the 
20-29 age-group. Prostitution acts here as a supplementary 
factor of female criminality in the sense that a large pro- 
portion of the prostitutes would certainly have become 
criminals, especially thieves, if they had not taken up this 
profession as the sole or supplementary means of satisfying 
their material needs (3). 

The relatively high figure for female criminality in the 
higher age-groups can undoubtedly be explained in part by 
the fact that prostitution in these groups cannot play such an 
important réle as in the younger ones, and this must cause 
a considerable proportion of the prostitutes to shift to the 
criminal class later in life. Undoubtedly, too, another con- 
tributory cause is that, compared to the lot of the younger 
women, the elderly ones have a much more difficult material, 
social, and psychic situation to face, especially amongst the 
lower strata of the community, which of course furnish the 
major contingents of the criminal class (4). 

Civil Status.—A still greater deviation from the mean sex- 
ratio is observed when the data on men and women are 
further classified by civil status. Here again, the age-factor 
must be also taken into account since the proportion of 
married and single persons is radically different in the various 
age-groups (5). 

When the sex-ratio of criminality was examined by age- 
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TABLE 2 

Sex-RaTio or Crmainairy By AGE anp Crvm Stratus Groups 

Age-groups. Single. Married. Wasi ns 
20-24 ° ° 13°7 | 8-6 | 233 
25-29 : . 25°3 10°9 28-7 
3°-39 ’ ° 40°5 18- 3° 
40-49 ; ‘ 34° nab 3 
a na . . 29 29 i 

and over > 27°2 37°2 484 
| | 











groups (Table 1), it was found that the sex-ratio had an 
oscillation of 12-9 to 38-6. Approaching this matter in 
greater detail, with the civil status and age combined as the 
material for investigation, a new scale of oscillations is yielded : 
13°7 to 40°5 for single (unmarried) persons, 8-6 to 37-2 for 
married ones, and 27-3 to 56-6 for the widowed and divorced. 
Comparing the results for all these groups, the oscillation of 
the sex-ratio is found to increase still further. For a hundred 
sentenced men we find 19:7 women; there is, however, a civil 
status group (married), and an age-group (20-24) in which 
for 100 sentenced men we find 8-6 women; there is also 
another civil status group (widowed and divorced) and an- 
other age-group (over 60 years), where for a hundred sen- 
tenced men we find 56-6 women. 

Naturally, this variability is not a function of the civil 
status alone. There is also the influence of the age-factor, 
evident as we pass from the lowest to the highest age-groups 
when the sex-ratio rises steadily, with the exception of the 
unmarried class. Clearly it is impossible on the basis of 
these data to determine how far this age-factor (understood 
as a complex of the physiological and psychic properties tied 
up with the various age-groups) exercises its influence, and 
to what extent other social and economic factors must be 
considered as being able to influence simultaneously the age- 
facior and that of civil status. 

An examination of the influence of civil status alone as a 
factor affecting criminality (primarily, in effect, the influence 
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of married life) brings up the problem whether this is the 
action of the status as such, or whether of other, more 
fundamental factors which are at least made more powerful 
by the changes introduced into their structure and influence 
by the various categories of civil status. 


TABLE 3 
Corrricrent or CRIMINALITY FOR MEN AND WoMEN By AcE- AND Crvit Status Groups 




















Age-groups. | Bachelors. | Husbands. Widowers and! Spinsters. | Wives. | ‘eos mat 
20-24 . - | 14618 1530°0 1100°0 199°7 1319 300°0 
25-29 . - | 1284-9 1331°O 1250°0 | 33 144° 358-4 
$°-39 - - | 3053°4 7 eee Tl 9 152" 349°9 
4-49. - = | «871-3 518°3 533°! 300°7 1389 257°6 
50 and over . 459°4 gII9g 180°8 175°! 102°1 103°6 














The above table shows that married women in all age- 
groups have a much lower criminality than spinsters. 
Married life, to some extent, raises the powers of resistance of 
women to the criminal influences of the environment; in 
addition, too, it largely improves and assures better material 
conditions of life for women. 

The material given in Table 3 also indicates that up to the 
age of 30, married men have higher, and after that age lower, 
criminality than bachelors. This is explained by the fact 
that the years between the ages of 20 and 30 are usually 
marked by an especially keen struggle to secure some per- 
manent field of work, and that to have a wife and children 
in these conditions undoubtedly makes life more difficult; 
after the age of 30, however, married men have on the whole 
already found some firmer basis of sustenance, whilst marriage 
in addition further tends to stabilize their mode of life (52). 

It is most characteristic also, that the data of the widowed 
and divorced do not indicate any distinct influence of this 
civil status on criminality amongst the men, although it is 
distinct amongst the women. Up to the age of 30, widows 
and divorcées have higher criminality than wives and 
spinsters; after that age, they still have a higher figure than 
the wives but a lower one than the spinsters. 
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It cannot be without importance to the situation of a 
woman and her powers of resistance to the evil influences of 
her environment whether all the material, psychic, and moral 
advantages of conjugal life come to her early in life or later. 
Again, the loss of all these (together with her means of 
support) in early life, i.e. before 30, coupled with lack of 
experience and preparation for life, and often burdened with 
the duty of bringing up young children, must be a greater 
psychic shock for such a woman than for one of more mature 
age, who is more experienced and more hardened in the 
school of life. It must also be stressed that with passage to 
the higher age-groups, the criminality of widows and divorcées 
declines more quickly than with spinsters. In the group 
of 50 years of age and over we have established that the 
criminality amongst widows and divorcées of 60 years of age 
and over was found to drop by 72 per cent. in relation to the 
40-49 age-group, the corresponding decline for spinsters 
came to only 50°8 per cent. The total average coefficient 
of female criminality is 143-1; the corresponding figure for 
widows and divorcées 60 years of age and over drops to 72-2, 
but with spinsters in the same age-group it rises to 148-1 
(4 per cent. over the average). This interesting phenomenon 
would appear to be due to the widows and divorcées later in 
life receiving the aid and protection of their adult children, 
whilst for old maids isolation with old age reaches its 
culminating point. 

In all these considerations of the réle of civil status, it is 
always necessary to bear in mind that the data have only 
relative reliability, as the registration of such status in 
criminal statistics can never be absolutely exact. There can 
be no doubt that a great number of those classified as un- 
married should really be included in the married category; 
thus, it is notorious that many of the poorer class, from which 
the criminal element is so largely recruited, neglect to legalize 
their unions and so are classified as unmarried. 

Voivodship Distribution.—A determination of the sex-ratio of 
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criminality in relation to the territorial factor (i.e. upon the 
voivodships examined), likewise yields deviations from 
the general average ratio. The sex-ratio for the central 
voivodships is: voivodship of Warsaw 23°5, voivodship of 
Kielce 22-7, voivodship of Lodz 21-9, and for the Capital 
City of Warsaw 21-2; the corresponding figures for the 
eastern voivodships are: voivodship of Wilno 18-8, voivod- 
ship of Lublin 17-6, voivodship of Bialystok 16-7, voivodship 
of Nowogrodek 15:2, voivodship of Wolyn 14:0, and the 
voivodship of Polesie 12-8. 

The sex-ratio of criminality therefore shows wide diver- 
gencies when location is considered; it is not the same for 
any two voivodships, and there are considerably lower 
figures for the eastern areas than for the central and even 
for those of the north-east. Taking all these voivodships 
together, there was a sex-ratio of 19-7 women per 100 men 
finally sentenced; but taking them separately a wide range 
of 23:5 (in the voivodship of Warsaw) to 12-8 (in the 
voivodship of Polesie) was found. 

It is likewise noteworthy that a higher sex-ratio was yielded 
by the central voivodships which have, of course, a higher 
level of economic development, are more industrialized, 
have a more complex occupational structure, and a greater 
intensity of social and economic life. The lowest levels of 
economic life, the least industrialized, the lowest level of 
agriculture (even approaching the primitive), with a very 
small percentage of urban population, exceedingly small 
density of population, with conditions of life typical of these 
relations, the voivodships of Polesie (6), Wolyn, and Nowo- 
grodek yield the lowest ratio of female criminality. 

The dependence of this ratio on the specific character of 
these administrative areas (7) is still more clearly seen when 
the coefficient of male and of female criminality is examined 
separately for each of the above-mentioned voivodship 
groups. 

This table shows that the maximum and minimum figures 
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TABLE 4 
Cogrrictents OF MALE AND oF FemaLce Crmamnairy sy VorvopsHirs 











Voivodships. | Men. Women. 

City of Warsaw . ‘ . J 1116-7 236° 

Vow. of Lodz : ; 4 7 861-1 ‘38 

Voiv. of Kielce . ‘ : | 7114 1616 

Viv. of Potesie . epgewrnds an 87-0 
oiv. owogrodek . , ‘ 7° 

Volv.cfWolyn.  . st | gt | > 


i 





for both men and women are for the same areas (Capital 
City of Warsaw and the voivodship of Wolyn); this co- 
incidence would appear to indicate the action of the same 
complex of causes, and proves that the territorial factor 
(naturally taken in its broadest sense of a complex of econ- 
omic, social, and other conditions) dominates the sex-factor 
in this particular case. It is also most interesting that the 
influence of this factor is so powerful that in a great measure 
it nullifies the difference between the criminality of women 
and of men. As we have already noted, the women in the 
total area under investigation have a coefficient of criminality 
of only one-fifth of that of the men; but the coefficient of 
criminality of women in Warsaw is half that of the men in 
the voivodship of Wolyn. No less striking is the deviation 
in the criminality of the women themselves. Thus, in 
Warsaw it is four times greater than in the voivodship of 
Wolyn: this is, be it noted, almost the same difference as that 
between total male and female criminality for the whole area. 

Urban and Rural Habitation—Deviations from the mean 
average likewise appear in the figures expressing the sex- 
ratio of criminality when the habitation-factor is taken into 
consideration. Polish criminal statistics classify districts of 
up to 5,000 inhabitants as rural areas, and those with over 
this figure as urban. On the basis of this criterion, the rural 
sex-ratio is found to be 16-6 and the urban one 24°6. The 
urban areas are further sub-classified in the statistics used 


herein as follows: small-town areas (5,000-25,000 inhabi- 
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tants), medium-town areas (25,000-100,000 inhabitants), 
large towns (over 100,000 inhabitants). Accepting this 
classification, the three types of urban areas were found to 
yield the ratios of 27-4, 25:4, and 21-4 respectively. 

It is also of interest to note that the sex-ratio deviates from 
the mean (19°7) according to the type of habitation: in areas 
classified as rural districts (less than 5,000 inhabitants) there 
are 16-6 women finally convicted per 100 men, whilst in the 
small towns the ratio is 27-4. 

The variability in the sex-ratio of criminality in the various 
categories of locality appears with fresh force when these are 
examined by voivodships; the voivodships of Warsaw and 
of Polesie can be taken as examples, in view of the extreme 
contrast between them in point of standard of life and 
civilization; thus, the sex-ratios for the voivodships are 
respectively : 








Groups of Localities. —— of Volvodship of 
to 5,000 inhabitants. : 19°5 11°9 
5- 25,000 inhabitants. . 3 25:2 
25-100,000 inhabitants " 36. 15°4 











These data permit us to draw the following conclusions: 

(2) In relation to male criminality, the women of the 
villages in the voivodship of Warsaw (19:5) evince more 
criminality than the women in the large towns of the voivod- 
ship of Polesie (15-4); (6) on the whole, the sex-ratio in the 
village centres is below the average mean figure of 19°7, but 
in the voivodship of Warsaw the ratio of 19°5 for the rural 
agglomerations almost equals it. The participation of rural 
women in criminality in the voivodship of Warsaw is not 
therefore equal to the average coefficient of criminality of 
rural women in the whole area studied, but to that of all the 
women taken together, both urban and rural. 

This interesting phenomenon can be easily explained. 
The geopolitical, economic, social, and cultural differences 
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between these two widely differing areas (one an industrial 
district around the capital of the country, and the other 
marked by most primitive agricultural economy amidst the 
marshes and swamps near the eastern frontier) have been 
such that they impress a specific stamp upon the character of 
urban and rural agglomerations in the two voivodships. 
The sex-ratio of criminality therefore varies not only in the 
villages and in the towns, and in the various types of towns, 
but also differs with the character and type of rural or urban 
habitation. 

Religion.—Deviations are also found in the sex-ratios for 
categories by religion. The basic ratio of 19-7 is not re- 
produced in the case of any of the religions, which yield 
20°8 for Roman Catholics, 17-5 for the Hebrews, and 13°9 
for the Greek Orthodox population. 

This variability of the sex-ratio of criminality ahaa com- 
puted for religious denominations would certainly have 
shown wider differentiation if religion had been considered 
in conjunction with other factors. On the basis of the 
material used, it is only possible to determine the variability 
of this sex-ratio according to religion in conjunction with 
territorial habitation (the data are for the years 1924 and 
1925, and do not include the Greek Orthodox religion in 
view of the over-small figures for the central voivodships). 
Thus, for instance, taking the same contrasting voivodships 
as before, we find the following sex-ratios: 








Voivodship. Roman Catholics. Hebrews. 
Warsaw . ‘ ; ‘ . 248 20-8 
Polesie . ° é é ‘ 13°7 10°4 








These figures indicate how greatly the religion-factor 
remains in dependence on other factors. Thus, amongst 
Roman Catholics the ratio rises in the voivodship of Warsaw 
to 24°8 and falls in the voivodship of Polesie to 13-7, i.e. 
below the average ratio for Hebrews (17°5) and for the 
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Greek Orthodox population (13:9). On the other hand, 
the sex-ratio amongst Hebrews falls to 10-4 in the voivod- 
ship of Polesie but rises to 20-8 in the voivodship of Warsaw, 
i.e. to the average ratio for the Roman Catholics (20-8). 
Thus, even a sex-ratio taken in conjunction with religion is 
seen to be a function of other factors: it is dependent in the 
present case on the geopolitical, economic, social, and cul- 
tural differences between the two areas compared. 


The results obtained so far have been collected in a single 
table with a view to facilitating a readier comprehension of 
their comparative value and of the broad scale of variations 
ascertained during the course of this investigation. 

In short, there is no single sex-ratio of criminality: there 
are many sex-ratios, as many as there are groups of persons 
participating in criminality. The Polish criminal statistics 
forming the basis of this study make it possible to differentiate 
forty-one groups, differentiated as regards age, civil status 
and age, territorial distribution, urban and rural habitation, 
and religion. These groups lie upon five absolutely different 
cross-sections through the social structure of the area and 
population studied, whilst it should be borne in mind that 
they are further heterogeneous in their internal differentiation. 
A comparison of all the “‘ groups ” and of the results attained 
when fixing their sex-ratio of criminality can yield nothing 
more than clear evidence that men and women, in depen- 
dence on the “ group” of their allegiance, participate in 
differing measure in criminality; and that the proportion 
yielded by the sex-ratio of criminality is different in each 
“es group.” 


4. Fictitious ELEMENTS IN THE REGISTRATION OF CRIMINAL 
STATISTICS AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE SEX-RATIO OF 


CRIMINALITY 


The sex-ratio of criminality is postulated by the share taken 
by men in criminality and the share taken by women. The 
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shaping of this ratio can therefore be dependent on a large 
number of factors which artificially diminish or enhance the 
apparent share of one or both sexes in criminality. The 
question thus arises, whether the divergency between actual 
and registered criminality is the same for both sexes. The 
greater this divergency, the greater is the fictitious element 
in the statistics returned; the greater this fictitious element, 
and the more uneven and unequal it is for the respective 
sexes, the more fictitious is the value of the sex-ratio itself. 
In a given case, in view of the necessity of considering this 
fictitious element, we must bear the following points in mind: 

(a) In some crimes, in which the participation of women 
is exclusive or very great (induced abortion, slander), the 
divergency between actual and registered criminality is so 
great that the number of convictions is only a tiny fraction 
of the total number of such offences committed (8), ob- 
viously thus decreasing the apparent criminality of women 
and depressing the sex-ratio. Similarly there is a number of 
offences which are chiefly committed by men and which 
find very little reflection in the statistics; here, too, great 
divergencies arise between actual and apparent criminality. 

(b) As the frequency of notification is in direct proportion 
to the severity of the committed crime or offence, and as 
women relatively more often commit less serious crimes than 
more serious ones, the ratio of women to men in the total 
number of notified crimes is proportionately smaller. For 
example, the divergency between actual and convicted crim- 
inality is much smaller for safe-breaking than for larceny, 
and this divergency rises to a peak in the case of the thefts 
of household servants—almost exclusively committed by 
women (9). 

(c) In a large proportion of crimes, women play the réle 
of inciters and accomplices; obviously this form of criminal 
action is more difficult of detection and determination, and 
hence assures these women a greater degree of impunity (10). 

(d) Finally, the courts of justice are not so severe when 
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dealing with women as with men; this causes the number of 
acquittals of women to be higher than that of men, but the 
final outcome is that the share of women in total criminality 
is thereby artificially lowered (11). 

In the present state of criminal statistics, there is a lack of 
data which might permit the exact determination of the 
degree in which the circumstances enumerated above in- 
fluence the diminution of the shares of the sexes in convicted 
crime. The sex-ratio established herein would therefore be 
rather different from the one which would be yielded if the 
fictitious elements were eliminated. But it can be stated 
that even in such case, the ascertained divergencies and 
changes in the sex-ratios would remain the same as those 
secured, since they are the outcome of a complex of causes 
which have nothing in common with the technique of 
criminal statistical registration itself. 


5. VARIABILITY OF THE SEX-RATIO IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


It has also been found that far-reaching heterogeneity in 
the sex-ratios of criminality is evident when the data for 
various countries are examined and for the same periods of 
time. Thus, in 1924-8 (as the basic years considered in the 
present investigation), the sex-ratio of criminality for the 
following countries (12) was: Poland (central and eastern 
voivodships) raw sex-ratio 22-2; Belgium 34:1, Finland 4-6, 
France 10-1 for crimes and 205 for misdemeanours, Holland 
12°0, Japan 6-9, Germany 18-2, Sweden 6-7, Hungary 31°3, 
Italy 20-2, and Portugal 29-0. The range is seen to be 
enormous—from 34:1 women per 100 convicted men in 
Belgium to barely 4-6 in Finland. It may of course be that 
the vast difference between these two countries is due to some 
dissimilarity in the economic, social, or moral situation of the 
women or to a‘number of other possible causes. Be that as 
it may, however, no sociological or criminological conclusions 
of genetic character can be extracted from these data in view 
of the insuperable difficulties in the way: the enormous 
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differences in criminal law, procedure, the heterogeneity of 
the administration of justice, dissimilar methods of recording 
criminal statistics, etc. The last-named alone is sufficient to 
exclude the possibility of securing comparable data. For 
although subjective elements are not so dependent on the 
differences enumerated above (as, for example, the coeffici- 
ents determining the intensity of the various crimes), none 
the less, their shaping is radically different in view of the fact 
that the methods of collecting and working up the relevant 
materials for criminal statistics are in each case dissimilar. 

The data given above not only fail to justify any assertion 
as to greater or smaller female criminality in any given 
country, but cannot even be regarded as sufficient for the 
determination of the sex-ratio of criminality for the countries 
enumerated. At best they can only serve to establish the 
sex-ratio of the criminality that was recorded and expressed 
by the criminal statistics of each given country. Still less 
can they serve, therefore, as a basis for determining the 
variability of the sex-ratio of criminality, for it is quite 
possible that they express nothing more than variability in 
the legislation and in the registration methods of the coun- 
tries affected. Data on the variability of sex-ratios of crim- 
inality can only prove of service if they have been determined 
within the bounds of uniform criminal legislation and uniform 
technical and statistical methods of registration. The varia- 
bility of the sex-ratio as established in the present study is 
therefore symptomatic, if only for the reason that it satisfies 
these conditions; it is also symptomatic since it has been 
determined under static conditions and that the variability 
established is by no means maximal. 


6. Static AND Dynamic INVESTIGATION OF THE SEX-RATIO 
OF CRIMINALITY 


The variabilities of the sex-ratio as determined herein have 
not been established on the basis of dynamic investigation 
but solely by the static method; that is to say, the sex-factor 
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of criminality was studied only in connexion with one aspect 
of criminality. This factor was not examined in respect of 
data covering longer periods of time, during which the varia- 
bility of economic and social conditions could have evoked 
changes not only in the general volume of criminality but also 
in the respective réles of the subjective factors of criminality. 

Stress is laid on the point that static investigations possess 
greater significance in the present case than dynamic ones. 
Even a permanent factor, subjected to dynamic investiga- 
tion, can over longer periods of time show a distinct variabil- 
ity, especially when an exceptionally powerful economic 
factor enters into play. But the changes may also be only 
transient, evoked by some passing complex of causes which 
in no wise exclude the fundamental stability of the factor 
under consideration. The changes observed in a static 
study, on the other hand, have quite another character : 
they are to some extent the expression of the inherent 
variability of the sex-factor and indicate its dependence on 
a large number of other factors. 


7. EXTENSION OF CRIMINAL STATISTICS AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ON THE RANGE OF VARIABILITY OF THE SEX-RATIO 


The variability of the sex-ratio of criminality herein estab- 
lished is quite unequivocal and distinct; but it expresses only 
to some extent the real and actual variability of this relation, 
and that for the following reasons: 

(a) The Polish criminal statistics forming the basis of this 
study do not make it possible to examine the sex-factor in 
criminality as regards certain important aspects of the 
investigation, i.e. by occupational groups. 

(6) It also excludes the possibility of making a full and 
exhaustive examination of the sex-factor in every separate 
plane, for it does not sufficiently develop the data of the 
interplay of the other factors taken into consideration. Of 
these, the only one which is reasonably well extended is that 
of civil status where, apart from the sex-factor, we have that 
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of age. In fact, it can be stated that the wide range of 
variability ascertained herein was arrived at in a great 
measure owing to the conjunction of civil status with age. 
The proper development of other factors (as, for instance, 
connecting the religion-factor with those of age and habita- 
tion) would presumably make it possible to determine a still 
wider range of variability in the sex-ratio of criminality. 

(c) The publication of Polish criminal statistics was in- 
terrupted in 1928, and this makes it impossible to effect 
appropriate studies from the dynamic aspect. While, how- 
ever, as already stated, dynamic studies do not always clearly 
depict the réle of certain factors in the genesis of some 
phenomena in criminality, such investigations, if preceded 
by appropriate static studies, could certainly contribute to a 
deeper and more all-round knowledge of the results attained. 


8. VARIABILITY OF THE INTENSITY OF MALE AND FEMALE 
CRIMINALITY 


The present investigation on the variability of the sex- 
ratio of criminality does not, however, exhaust the whole 
problem. There are two factors which exert influence on 
the changes in this ratio: male criminality and female crim- 
inality. It is now necessary to inquire whether such varia- 
bility as that in the sex-ratio is also present when dealing 
with the two sexes taken apart, and, if so, how the range of 
variability in the criminality of the two sexes is determined. 
This can be ascertained on the basis of an examination of the 
coefficients of criminality for men and for women (criminality 
per 100,000 persons responsible before the law in each of 
the groups studied). The computations effected in this 
connexion indicate the maxima and minima of male and of 
female criminality within the scope of each of the factors 
considered. These are given below: 


Old men (60 years of age and over) yield a coefficient of criminality 


of 210-4, whilst young men (aged 20-29) have one of 1,397°4 (or seven 
times greater). 
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Old bachelors (60 years of age and over) have a coefficient of criminal- 
ity of 403-4, whilst young bachelors (aged 20-24) have one of 1,461°8 
(or three and a half times greater). 

Old husbands (aged 60 and over) have a coefficient of criminality of 
227°4, whilst young ones (aged 20-24) have one of 1,530°0 (or seven 
times greater). 

Old widowers and divorcés (aged 60 and over) have a coefficient of 
criminality of 127-5, whilst young ones (aged 25-29) have one of 1,250°0 
(or ten times greater). 

Men in the voivodship of Wolyn have a coefficient of criminality of 
463-1, but men in the Capital City of Warsaw have one of 1,116-7 
(nearly three times greater). 

Men living in rural districts (localities of up to 5,000 inhabitants) have 
a coefficient of criminality of 605-6, those in medium towns (25,000- 
100,000 inhabitants) one of 1,184-1 (nearly twice as large). 

Men of the Hebrew faith yield a coefficient of criminality of 415-4, 
whilst those of the Roman Catholic faith one of 831-6 (twice as large). 

Old women (aged 60 and over) have a coefficient of criminality of 
81-2; mature women (aged 30-39), however, have one of 196-2 (or 
nearly two and a half times greater). 

Old maids (aged 60 and over) have a coefficient of criminality of 148-1, 
but spinsters of mature age (aged 30-39) have one of 426-9 (or three times 
greater). 

Old married women have a coefficient of criminality of 84-6, but 
wives of mature age (aged 30-39) have one of 152-8 (or nearly twice as 
large). 

Old widows and divorcées (aged 60 and over) have a coefficient of 
criminality of 72-2, but young ones (aged 25-29) yield that of 358-4 
(or five times greater). 

Women domiciled in the voivodship of Wolyn have a coefficient of 
criminality of 63-9, whilst those domiciled in the Capital City of Warsaw 
have one of 154°0 (or two and a half times greater). 

Women living in rural districts (localities having up to 5,000 inhabitants) 
have a coefficient of criminality of 100-5, but those domiciled in medium 
towns (25,000-100,000 inhabitants) have one of 300-8 (or three times 
greater). 

Women of the Hebrew faith have a coefficient of criminality of 72-9, 
whilst those of the Roman Catholic faith have one of 172-8 (or nearly 
two and a half times greater). 


The above data are interesting in themselves, but they are 
also noteworthy for the following reasons: 
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(a) It is undoubtedly most significant for sociology and 
criminology to determine the variability of the intensity of 
criminality in men, but it is still more important to know 
this as regards women. For it is sometimes said that crim- 
inality with women, to a greater degree than with men, 
arises independently of the factors of environment in the 
broader sense of the term; one may admit that it is rather 
bound up with the endogenous factors due to the peculiarities 
of sex as a biological phenomenon. The establishment of 
the fact that the coefficient of female criminality evinces such 
a wide scale of variability is to some extent an important 
contribution to an elucidation of the réle of the factors of 
environment (in any case, non-sexual) in the genesis of 
female criminality. 

(b) It must be stated, however, that the above does not 
imply that the sex-factor can be fully and completely elimin- 
ated: this complicated problem lies beyond the scope of any 
inquiry which may arise on the basis of criminal statistical 
material. 

(c) In spite of the undoubted influence of non-sexual and 
environmental factors on the genesis of female criminality, 
it is important to avoid over-simplification in this field. An 
example of such a mechanical explanation of the réle of 
environmental factors is the conception put forth by Cola- 
janni and other criminologists, whereby the lower criminal- 
ity of women is explained as a result of their smaller share in 
gainful employment. It has been demonstrated, however, 
that with more women gainfully employed in certain coun- 
tries, female criminality has declined, as, for example, in 
Germany and Austria, where this trend has been visible for 
the past fifty years. This in any case indicates how compli- 
cated a matter this is. Undoubtedly, on the one hand, a 
greater proportion of gainfully occupied women enhances 
the chances of committing a crime, but on the other hand, 
such occupation assures a steady income which enables 
women to satisfy their material needs in a legal manner. 
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In addition, many a woman whose means of sustenance are 
assured by a man, further improves her personal situation by 
gainful work. Finally, the influence of gainful work on the 
degree of criminality cannot be considered without a due 
regard for the entirety of the economic situation governing 
the permanent nature of the gainful occupation and the level 
of income which it assures. In referring to this curious 
phenomenon, we do not intend to explain it, but we would 
only emphasize that in this kind of research one must take 
into consideration the total complex of social factors and 
their mutual interplay. 

(d) It is also obvious, in the light of the variability of the 
sex-ratio of criminality dependent on the group to which the 
given persons belong, that this instability of the ratio must 
make all moral evaluation based on a lower or higher co- 
efficient of criminality for one or other of the sexes, most 
problematical. This refers, for instance, to the conception 
that women are more moral, since their coefficient of crim- 
inality is lower than that of the men. Since the transfer of a 
woman from one district to another, from one religious group 
to another, from one town-group to another, or from one 
civil-status group to another, produces a much lower or higher 
degree of criminality, the natural doubt arises whether 
morality can have any actual influence as such in this 
connexion. For even if we succeed in ascertaining that the 
morality of women is higher in one of the groups than in 
another, the point arises how far this “‘ higher ” or “ lower ”’ 
morality is postulated by differences in the social situation 
of the women in each of these groups. 

(e) In an examination of the maxima and minima of 
female and male criminality amongst the most varied groups 
of criminality, it is found that only the maxima in the age 
and civil-status groups appear in different groups of criminals; 
the minima in these two groups (at 60 years of age and over), 
and the maxima and minima for territorial distribution, 
type of habitation, and religion appear in the same group 
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for both men and women [by territorial groups: the City of 
Warsaw yields a maximum and the voivodship of Wolyn a 
minimum; by type of habitation: the medium towns (25,000— 
100,000 inhabitants) yield the maximum, and the rural 
agglomeration (of up to 5,000 inhabitants) the minimum; 
by religious groups: the maximum is yielded by the Roman 
Catholics and the minimum by Hebrews]. This coinciding 
of the maxima and minima in male and in female criminality 
within the same groups is not without its specific importance, 
since it indicates that the criminality of men and of women 
is in some measure postulated by the same complex of non- 
sexual causes. 


g. CONCLUSIONS 


The sociological and criminological significance of the 
static determination of the variability of the sex-ratio in 
criminality primarily consists in the fact that it helps to reveal 
in what measure non-sexual factors come into play in the 
shaping of male and of female criminality. There can be no 
doubt that independently of the factors which seem exclus- 
ively to govern the shaping of criminality and which are 
always operative and are open to examination in isolation, 
in reality a number of other “ concealed ” factors of great 
genetic importance also operates. Every genetic investiga- 
tion should therefore aim at the most complete elucidation 
of these factors which are not made apparent by an 
ordinary analysis. Every static and/or dynamic determina- 
tion of the variability of the heterogeneous factors which 
seem exclusively to govern the shaping of criminality throws 
light on the action of a number of other “ concealed ” 
factors (13). 

The present investigation has not only demonstrated the 
influence of a number of such “ concealed ” factors acting 
on the sex-factor, which at first sight appeared to have 
independent existence; it has also shown that the strength 
of these factors is so considerable that within the complex 
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of their co-activity with the sex-factor, the latter plays, if 
anything, a static réle, whilst they perform a dynamic one. 
The influence of these factors is so great that the steady action 
of the sex-factor (finding expression in the so-called sex-ratio 
of criminality) in a great measure loses its force and largely 
becomes a function of each of these factors, which in turn 
affects and shapes the sex-factor in its own specific manner 


(14). 


REFERENCES 


(1) See also, von Mayr: Statistik u. Gesellschaftslehre, vol. 111, Tabingen, 
1917, pp. 736-7; this author calls the raw relation of the sexes “ einfache 
Geschlechtsrelation ” and the corrected one “ vereinigte Geschlechts- 
relation.” 

(2) The age-group of “ 50 years of age and over” may arouse reserva- 
tions owing to the over-large number of ages included by it. It proved 
impossible to split up this group for the whole five-year period (1924-8) 
but this could be done for two years (1924 and 1925) when two sub- 
groups arose: “ aged 50-59,” and that of “ 60 years of age and over.” 
The last two figures given in Table 1 have thus been secured from two- 
year data and are comparable with the remaining figures in that table 
(five-year material), since the difference between the two periods is, as 
already stated, quite insignificant. 

(3) Prostitution, compared to larceny, is a much more passive occupa- 
tion and corresponds to the passive mood frequently found in women. 
Compared to larceny, it is a surer and easier occupation for women. It 
brings no criminal repressions on the part of the law and yields a steadier 
and more permanent income than theft. Larceny, after all, sooner or 
later brings imprisonment in its train, and that time after time; even if 
these punishments are individually of short duration, they seriously 
diminish the total material yield of this type of crime. Extremely 
characteristic is the trend of larceny committed by men and women if 
envisaged in groups by age. If we denominate the men and women 
20-24 years old as “‘ young ” and those 50 or over 50 years as “ old,” it 
appears that the old men perpetrate larceny only one-sixth as much as the 
young male individuals, but the quantity of larceny committed by the old 
women is not even half as much, in comparison with the figure yielded 
by the young age-groups of females. This statistical result confirms the 
above stated opinion that the comparatively high criminality of «women 
belonging to the “ old ” groups may be explained by their more difficult 
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economic position as well as by the fact that prostitution does not any 
longer play the réle of substitute for delinquency in this group ofage. It 
would appear that the dominant view of criminologists that female 
criminality cannot be treated apart from prostitution (Lombroso, Feré, 
Corre, Bonger, Aschaffenburg, and others) is therefore quite just. Some 
even go so far as to include the coefficient of female prostitution in their 
coefficient of female criminality (Hertz is a case in point), but this proce- 
dure is open to doubt. 

(4) It may be that the physiological changes brought by the older age 
of women can be regarded as the supplementary factor of their greater 
delinquency in some respects as, for instance, slander. 

(5) Polish criminal statistics give data on civil status only for the 
years 1924 and 1925. For self-evident reasons, the lowest age-group 
(10-19 years of age) is not considered in our analysis of the influence 
of civil status, whilst it is also excluded from consideration in the 
following sections of this paper owing to the lack of appropriate data. 

(5a) There exists an opinion, which we cannot discuss here, but only 
refer to it, that the fact of being an old bachelor or spinster proves a cer- 
tain abnormality (bad adaptation to the average social custom), which 
can be made responsible for the greater share in the criminality of such 
individuals. 

(6) Some particulars are given of the voivodship of Polesie to enable 
the reader to understand its characteristic features. It has an area of 
14,160 square miles (somewhat more than Holland), and has a popula- 
tion of 1-1 million. The voivodship has extensive tracts of marshlands: 
marshes, swamps, and other barren land account for 25°5 per cent. of 
the area of “ dry ” Polesie and 33-5 per cent. of that of “‘ wet ” Polesie. 
The proportion of arable land is 28 per cent. and 13:5 per cent. in these 
two rough divisions respectively. The urban population comes to only 
13°2 per cent. of the total, but even the towns are for the most part 
nothing but larger villages. The network of highways is very sparse: 
only 1-9 km. per 100 sq. km. of the total area. The railway system is 
also very undeveloped: one railway station per 756 square km. of area. 
Four-fifths of the population is occupied in agriculture. There are only 
4,359 industrial workers, of whom two-thirds are engaged in the timber 
industry. There are only six industrial establishments employing more 
than 250 hands apiece. Of the total population over 10 years of age, 
48 per cent. is illiterate, and 54 per cent. of the rural population. (In 
some country towns, this figure is as high as 64 per cent.) 

(7) Naturally, our remarks should not be construed as meaning that a 
district which is at a high level of economic development must necessarily 
always have a higher coefficient of criminality than one with a low figure. 
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But the criminality of more highly developed districts is qualitatively 
more advanced in the sense of being more heterogeneous than is the case 
with backward regions; the quantitative intensity of criminality cannot 
always be deduced solely from differences in the economic structure of the 
areas compared. A more highly developed district has not necessarily, 
for that reason, a more even distribution of material wealth, with the 
assurance of a certain permanent minimum standard of living for the 
masses, and with the stabilization of socio-economic conditions for long 
periods to come. Yet the quantitative intensity of criminality must in 
a great measure remain dependent upon these factors likewise. 

(8) Roesner is of the opinion that the greatest discrepancy between 
actual and registered criminality occurs in the case of induced abortion. 
Whilst in Germany during 1923-30, an annual average of 4,513 persons 
was convicted of this offence, specialists estimate the total number of such 
abortions to have been between 400,000 and 1,000,000 yearly (Hand- 
wiorterbuch der Kriminologie, article entitled ‘‘ Geschlecht und Straffallig- 
keit,” Berlin, 1933, VI Lieferung, p. 579). 

(9) De Ryckére’s remarks are pertinent in this connexion: “ En matiére 
de criminalité ancillaire, surtout quand il s’agit de vols, immense 
majorité des infractions réellement commises demeurent impunies ou 
cachées. Quand les préjudiciés découvrent |’infraction, ils s’abstiennent 
presque toujours de porter plainte et se bornent a renvoyer dans la plupart 
des cas la coupable ” (de Ryckére, La servante criminelle, Paris-Bruxelles, 
1908, p. 21). 

ce Cf. Sighele, La coppia criminale, Torino, 1927. This author states 
that the réle of women in a large number of serious crimes (such as 
murder) is that of the inciter. In this connexion, Parmelee states: 
‘“* A much higher percentage of female than of male crimes are crimes of 
complicity. It is obviously more difficult to detect crimes of complicity 
than crimes which are committed overtly. Many a male criminal is 
aided by a female accomplice, who remains in the background ” (Par- 
melee, Criminology, New York, 1926, p. 245). 

(11) Bonger confirms this when he states: “. . . acquittal is much 
more common in the case of women than in the case of men” (Bonger, 
Criminality and Economic Conditions, Boston, 1916, p. 471). The percentage 
of acquittals cannot be calculated on the basis of Polish criminal statistics 
according to sex, as this division of the statistics has been conducted on 
quite other lines than the rest of the material, and, in addition, the 
accuracy of the method leaves much to be desired. 

(12) These data have been computed on the basis of material collected 
in the latest annual of German criminal statistics, see Kriminalstatistik fiir 
das Jahr 1933, publ. in 1936, pp. 32-82. In view of the difficulty 
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encountered in securing data on the number of the population responsible 
before the law in the various countries, we were obliged to apply the 
“raw” and not corrected sex-ratio. (For the difference between these 
two relations, see par. 2 of that work.) The difference between these two 
ratios is not large: for instance, in the central and eastern voivodships of 
Poland the “ raw ” sex-ratio is 22-2, and the corrected one 19-7. 

(13) Sutherland’s opinion is right when he says: “. . . variations in 
the ratio of female to male delinquents indicate that the ratio is not 
determined by sex differences as such, but is affected by many social 
elements . . .” (Sutherland, Principles of Criminology, Chicago-Phila- 
delphia, 1934, p. 93)- 

(14) In the present paper the variability of sex-ratio in criminality has 
been established on the basis of the figures of general criminality. It 
results from our material that a similar variability of sex-ratio in 
criminality can be found when examining the figures regarding particular 
crimes. 
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NATURE AND NURTURE IN MENTAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By SIGISMUND PELLER 


A COMPARISON of children with their parents by 
means of school-reports, intelligence-tests, as also the 
results of genealogical research, give repeated proof of the 
fact that children of the gifted are more often talented than 
children of the non-gifted. From this fact we usually 
conclude that mental achievements and character are heredi- 
tary. From the fact that there are diverse achievements in 
the various strata of the population some scientists conclude 
that surroundings can further or hinder the development of 
abilities. But from the same fact others conclude that the 
good gifts are not equally distributed over the whole popu- 
lation and that this is the cause of the diverse achievements 
and of the difference in social status. What some take as the 
cause, others take as the consequence of the rarer or poorer 
talents that are to be found in the various social levels. 
Whether the adherents of the theory of nurture are right or 
those of the inheritance theory, cannot be determined by 
comparing different social strata and different families. 
This could rather be achieved by finding a determining 
feature of which one may say with certainty that it merely 
aggravates or improves the surroundings, without influencing 
(the frequency of) the talents. 

Let us take an example. If we compare 100 sons of 
cobblers with 100 sons of university professors, it remains 
doubtful which of their various achievements are genetic 
and which can be accounted for by the diversity of the 
surroundings. But if we take 100 sons of cobblers and 
divide them into two groups according to whether their 
parents are still alive or already (one or both) dead, 
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we avoid this difficulty. If the orphaned boys show poorer 
achievements or more unfavourable qualities of character 
than the non-orphaned ones, there cannot be any doubt 
as to whether heredity or surrounding influences caused 
the diverse achievements. The loss of parents does not 
alter the genetic talents ; it could only affect the develop- 
ment of those talents. If we take in the place of cobblers’ 
sons the children of a whole grade of the population, of a 
social group, then we have a good means of solving the 
above-mentioned questions. 

This is the method I adopted. As material for observation 
I chose boys and girls from 14 to 16 years of age, who came to 
the vocational guidance bureau (Berufs-Beratungs-Amt) of the 
municipality of Vienna in the years 1930-32. I compared 
all orphaned boys and girls who came for consultation in 
those three years—there were 2,699—with 818 non-orphaned. 
The latter were a part of the great number of non-orphaned 
juveniles (approximately 30,000). A ‘ew letters of the alpha- 
bet were taken at random out of the card-index of the office. 
In all there were 3,517 boys and girls. They were children 
of workers and of artisans and small shop-keepers, i.e. 
children of those groups of the population who have not the 
means for advanced school-education. In order to test 
their intelligence, I took the final school report. Normally 
a pupil of this age finishes the seventh or eighth school-grade, 
i.e. the third or fourth class of the Hauptschule. Compulsory 
schooling lasts in Austria from 6 to 14 years. At the age of 
10 some of the pupils are transferred to secondary schools 
( Mittelschule)—these are sons of well-to-do people and the gifted 
ones of the poorer classes. The remaining children go on to 
the Hauptschule, consisting of four classes. Those who, at 
the age of 14, find themselves in the first or second grade of 
the Hauptschule or still in the Volksschule (elementary school) 
I included in a group of “ bad” ones, of minus-variants. 
All those who at this age had finished the third or fourth 
grade of the Hauptschule were included in a group of “ good ” 
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or “ middle,” according to the report and the form of the 
teachers’ descriptions (Schiilerbeschreibungsbogen). 





| VOLKSSCHULE | 6-10 years 
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In the case of boys the division of the juveniles into 
“‘ good,” ‘“‘ middle,” and “bad” gives fundamentally 
different results from those obtained in the case of girls. 
There are various reasons for this. 

1. A bigger proportion of the boys than of the girls 
enter the secondary school at the age of 10. These are the 
sons of the well-to-do and the more intelligent ones from the 
poorer classes. The level of intelligence and industry may, 
therefore, be lower in the Hauptschule in the case of boys than 
in the case of girls. 

2. Girls are likely to be less severely classified than boys. 

3. Girls are more pliant than boys. They are more 
prone to respond to demands. 

In the group of the orphaned, the number of “bad” 
pupils is approximately one and a half times as big as in the 
respective group of non-orphaned, whilst the number of 
“good ”’ pupils is less than half. These differences are 
statistically proved. 
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Children of living parents . , . 68- 16 | 224+ 14 100 
Orphaned children . . . , , . 100 





We must take into consideration that two factors may 
perhaps affect this comparison: 
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1. Diverse number of children in a family in the compared 
groups; 

2. Diverse sex distribution of the children in the two 
compared groups. 

The number of children in a family is equally important 
for the physical as for the mental development of the children 
although seemingly in a different way. Busemann showed 
that children from families with a single child and from 
families with many children are less adept at learning than 
those from families with two to four children. I myself was 
able to show that children are less developed physically 
(height and weight) the greater the number of children in 
the family, irrespective of whether they were orphaned or 
not, whether they were first- or second- or third-born. The 
number of children is even more important for physical 
development (in my material) than the fact of the parents 
being alive or not. As regards the physical development 
of the children—ceteris paritbus—abundance of children means 
a slackening of at least one year. But in my material the 
number of children in complete families was approximately 
the same as in incomplete ones (complete family = father 
and mother alive, incomplete = father or mother or both 
dead). Whilst the number of children in complete families 
was 3, it was 2°85 to 2-95 in incomplete ones. Therefore 
the factor of diverse number of children is excluded. Neither 
does the sex-factor affect this result. If we compare boys 
only with boys, girls with girls, we see here and there the 
effect of the parent’s death in a deterioration in school 
achievements. It is true, the result takes a different form 
with boys and with girls, if we consider the three categories 
of success separately. In the case of the boy orphans we 
find “ good” ones much more rarely and a slight decrease in 
the number of “ middle” pupils. In the case of girl orphans 
we find almost twice as many “ bad” ones as with girls 
whose parents are both alive; this difference can be accounted 
for mainly by a decrease in the number of “ middle ” pupils. 
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Notwithstanding these details, the result with boys and with 
girls is a like one, i.e. a falling off in attainments. The 
results are much more intensive in the case of girls and only 
in this case statistically assured. 


(I) Scoot Acutevements or Boys 























Good. Middle. | _ Bad. | Sum. 
Percent. | Percent | Percent. | Percent. 
(a) 45480ns ofliving parents | 63+ 1°1 62°7 grot+ 21 | 100 
(6) 1,581 orphaned sons . | S704 | 59°7 36-6 + 12 | 100 
} 
(II) Scoot AcHrevements or Grris 
Good. Middle. | Bad. Sum. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent Per cent. 
(a) 364 daughters of living 
parents . ° : 13°4 lei 2°3 | 42418 100 
(6) 1,118 orphaned daughters 12°2 It14 | a7+13 100 











The effect of the loss of parents varies greatly, according 
to whether the father or the mother is dead. The loss of 
the mother affects the school achievements to a greater 
degree. This applies to boys as well as to girls; in the latter 
case, the effect is more acute. 


ScHoot ACHIEVEMENTS OF CHILDREN 




















Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
(a) 818 children of living 
parents . , ‘ o5tr0 | 614+16 | e24+14 100 
(d) — ol whose 
is dead . e 75t+06 | Ga5sir1 | goot+10 100 
(¢) 915 children whose 
mother is dead ; 67+08 | s80+16 | 953+16 100 





Summary and Conclusions : 


1. To solve the problem whether in the case of unvarying 
endowments a deterioration of the environment leads to a 
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deterioration of achievements, children of the same social 
class were divided in two groups, orphans and non-orphans. 
Thus the open question, whether the mental qualities are 
unequally distributed among the different social classes, was 
obviated. 

2. The achievements of orphans are worse than of the 
children with living parents. The achievements of children 
depend to a considerable degree on the environment. 
Nurture plays an essential part in the development of talents. 

3. According to the sex of children there are differences 
in the reaction of a deteriorated milieu. 





The great advances of our time are increasingly being made 
in the borderland region between two intellectual disciplines. 
This is the province of 
SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 
a journal appearing three times a year, edited by Pryns 
Hopkins, with whom are associated Alexander Farquharson 
and William Stephenson. 

The central theme of the January—April number is the 
movement from individualism to collectivism in the economic 
organisation of society. 

Mr. G. D. H. Cole has written the leading article. Contri- 
butions to the economic central topic are then made by others 
from the angles of their special fields—by Dr. Raymond Firth 
from an anthropological, Miss Kathleen Howland from a social 
visiting, the Countess Russell from a sexological, Dr. D. H. 
Kress from a personal habit, Professor J. C. Fliigel from a 
psycho-analytic and Dr. John Lewis from a philosophic angle. 
You will be pleased with this new magazine and glad to possess its early 

issues. Subscribe now, at 10/- for six numbers, or 2/- per single copy. 


London: The Mercury Press, 
Bush House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
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PAPUANS OF THE TRANS-FLY. By F. E. Williams. Clarendon 
Press. 1936. 30s. 

THE BLENDING OF CULTURES. ByF.E. Williams. Government 
Printer, Port Moresby. 1935. 15. 

The position of Government Anthropologist in Papua, with Sir Hubert 
Murray as one’s chief, is no sinecure, and Mr. Williams deserves every 
credit for his industry in continually adding to the series of the Territory’s 
Anthropological Reports, of which these are the fifteenth and sixteenth. 
The first is a book, a record of field-work among comparatively untouched 
tribes in the south-west, carried out in conditions of great physical dis- 
comfort. It gives a good general account of the major aspects of the 
native life, and the author is to be congratulated on having made a 
valuable addition to Papuan ethnography. Considering that he could 
spend only ten months in the field altogether, on five separate expeditions, 
and that he worked through interpreters, his material is of surprising 
depth, and is documented with many examples from personal observation. 

A brief chapter on ethnic grouping is useful in clarifying our knowledge 
of the distribution of linguistic and cultural types in the area, while it 
shows also how much intercommunication and social exchange takes 
place between these scattered tribes. To this an added value is given 
by Dr. Haddon’s introduction, which relates Williams’ material to what 
is known of other tribes of the extreme west. 

The analysis of the kinship organization of the Keraki shows a curious 
three-section division which is aligned also in a moiety arrangement; in 
several respects, such as the ascription to the moieties of differences of 
physical type, this structure resembles that of east Australian tribes. 
The author insists that an explanation of this organization in terms of 
present relationships is impossible, and puts forward as a hypothesis of 
origins the well-worn theme of contact between an indigenous and an 
immigrant people. The difficulty is that such a hypothesis does not go 
far to provide the answer; supplementary hypotheses are immediately 
required to explain the sporadic distribution of a dual organization in 
other parts of Papua, and its absence in areas where there appears to 
have been at least as clear a cultural admixture and contact of peoples 
as in the Keraki field. It might be equally well argued that this moiety 
arrangement was not developed in New Guinea but was introduced 
in toto, and this view could be supported by reference’ to the Australian 
parallels, to the native statements that the two places of mythic origin of 
the people are not separate dispersal centres of the two moieties, and to 
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the fact which the author himself stresses, that the various “elements ’”’ 
are now compacted into one people. This is apart from the question of 
whether the author has fully investigated the possibilities of the moieties 
having complementary ritual functions which may have led to the rise 
of this type of grouping within the society itself. 

In his treatment of institutions such as initiation, marriage, land 
tenure, economic magic, sorcery, and headhunting, Mr. Williams gives 
much interesting material and some acute generalizations. Incidentally, 
he presents to the student of comparative morals a society in which 
pederasty is not only an accepted norm of behaviour but is specifically 
enjoined in order that youths after initiation may be stimulated in 
growth. He also puts forward a theory of exogamy similar to that 
advanced by Reo Fortune, namely, that in this area this custom has the 
primary function of promoting satisfactory relations between groups by 
exchange of women rather than of serving intra-group harmony. 
But this theory can be of only partial validity. His description of what 
he terms the Sympathetic Sanction is the weakest part of his 
theoretical formulation. He characterizes it as a Sentiment of Fellow- 
ship involving the extension to others of the same sort of consideration 
which one would give to oneself. But though he regards this as a 
most important regulator of conduct in Papuan society, he gives 
little evidence to support his generalization, and this neo-Durkheimian 
concept seems of rather flimsy stuff. Moreover, it is ill-matched with his 
own contention that there is no lack in every community of inner dis- 
agreements, of cross-purposes, and assertion of personal interests. Through- 
out the book the author is at pains to point out that a “ functional ” 
approach to the study of primitive institutions cannot “ explain” all 
institutional forms and that “ historical ” factors may be also necessary. 
No anthropologist would deny that every custom has had a history, though 
opinion may differ as to the value of attempting to reconstruct past 
changes where written documents are absent, there is only the minimum 
of archeological evidence, and the study of the changes in present-day 
native custom—which are observable—is only in its infancy. Since, 
again, the author nowhere says what he understands by “ functional 
explanation,” it is possible that he is criticizing a standpoint which does 
not really exist—at least as presented in his formulation. 

In the second Report the same theoretical position is adopted, though 
with regard to a specifically practical issue—native education. This in 
its original form was an essay to which the Royal Anthropological 
Institute awarded the Wellcome Medal for Anthropological Research, 
and it should be read by all interested in the general problem, since it 
bears on many issues which are of importance in Africa, India, and 
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elsewhere. An excellent summary is given of the various arguments for 
and against different types of action in regard to such thorny questions 
as the practice of native sorcery, the teaching of English in native schools, 
the reform of native agriculture, the introduction of Christianity. And 
this in spite of some vague phraseology. Thus some customs are de- 
scribed as “ evil,” or “ intrinsically bad and better out of the way,” 
though the standard of valuation is not given and the effect of their 
abolition not discussed in any detail. Though the author issues a fair 
warning against the attempt to break down native custom in indis- 
criminate fashion, he is all on the side of morality and established 
authority. He justifies the punishment of professed sorcerers, and argues 
that it should be severe ; he desires the teaching of English in native 
schools because of its value as a means of communication and of in- 
tellectual development, and he believes in the conversion of natives to 
Christianity because it will lead to a disappearance in the belief in magic. 
Moreover, he is a realist. “To sum up, I submit that some parts of 
native culture may be actually bad and should be got rid of if we can 
manage it; and that, whether anthropologists agree with this view or not, ’ 
they must for practical purposes accept it, since it is the view of those who 
are ultimately responsible for native policy.”” The essay assumes a certain 
set of values for human conduct which all who read it may not share; 
moreover, it deals with broad aims rather than with concrete procedure, 
and needs to be supplemented by practical suggestions as to how proposed 
changes can be effected and an analysis of the results in practice of policies 


pursued. 
Raymond Firtu. 


THE BRITISH IMMIGRANT: HIS SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
ADJUSTMENT IN CANADA. By Lloyd G. Reynolds. Oxford 
University Press, 1935. Pp. xx + 364. $3.00. 

The phenomenon of migration, and especially the fate of immigrants 
in the country of their choice, have never received the attention which 
they deserve from sociologists. More work has been done on this subject 
in the United States than elsewhere; for the British Dominions and France 
it is not easy to find literature of value. Great Britain is a country of 
emigration rather than of immigration, but we have never taken the 
opportunity of studying thoroughly the fate of the Irish immigrants who 
have settled here. A study of immigration can certainly tell us much 
about the conditions under which traditional outlooks and modes of life 
are sometimes shed in a night and at other times retained under wholly 
new surroundings; it might in time throw light upon the difficult question 
of “ racial” (i.e. genetic) differences. In addition we ought to learn 
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from this source something about the formation of those groupings that 
we call nations. 

A welcome should therefore await a serious study of the fate of British 
immigrants in Canada such as is contained in this volume, which is the 
second in the McGill Social Research Series. It includes an introduction 
by Professor Dawson and is divided into five parts, of which the first is a 
summary of the history of British immigration to Canada while the last 
contains the conclusions. The three intervening parts are devoted to an 
intensive study of the fate of British immigrants in Montreal, and deal 
respectively with occupational and residential questions, with adjustment 
to Canadian conditions and with failures. It is in these three sections 
that the value of the book lies; they are founded on careful and pains- 
taking research. The first-hand data are limited to Montreal and it 
may be that things have not worked out in quite the same way in other 
towns. In Montreal at least four-fifths of the British immigrants have 
been successful; the unsuccessful are mostly those without specialized 
skill—the general labourer who tends to come off second best in com- 
petition with native-born and other foreign labourers. On the other 
hand, it would appear that during the depression an unduly high propor- 
tion of British immigrants in Montreal have resorted to public support; 
but this seems to be merely a reflection of the presence of a large propor- 
tion of unskilled workers among British immigrants in that city. When 
we turn to look at the question of British immigrants in Canada as a whole, 
we are struck by the fact that immigration policy both in Canada and in 
the home country has been directed to encouraging those who propose to 
settle on the land. But in fact not more than one-quarter of all British 
immigrants have settled on the land, and of them many have drifted to 
the cities and have there reinforced the number of unskilled immigrants. 
Thus policy seems to have been wrongly directed ; for it has not enouraged 
just that class of person who has been most easily absorbed and among 
whom there has been least dependency. 

In addition to drawing lessons from the Montreal study Mr. Reynolds 
in his conclusion expresses views on some very important general problems, 
and these views are also those of Professor Dawson in his Preface. They 
express these views as though they emerged from the evidence given in 
the book, but in one case at least the facts given in the book lend no 
support, and in another case the relevant facts have hardly been discussed 
in the book at all. Thus Mr. Reynolds says that “in recent decades 
immigration has made little or no permanent addition to the country’s 
population,” and that the assumption that immigration has had this 
effect “‘ is not supported by the data in this volume.” But on page 43 
we read that between 1901 and 1911 Canada received more than half 
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a million British immigrants, of whom about three-quarters remained in 
Canada—an addition of about 400,000 to a population of about five and 
a half millions—a fact quite incompatible with the statement quoted. 
Mr. Reynolds also makes certain specific recommendations of which the 
first is “‘ that the present stringent restrictions on the immigration of 
manual workers be retained and that they be regarded, not as a mere 
emergency measure, but as a permanent part of our immigration policy.” 
Professor Dawson supports this view. In other words, both these writers 
want what amounts to a permanent prohibition upon immigration to 
Canada. Since their own conclusions are that the large majority of 
British immigrants are successful in Canada, it follows either that they 
do not want the population of Canada to grow or that they think that 
it will grow sufficiently from its own natural increase. In addition they 
seem to be influenced by the long ago exploded Walker theory that 
immigration does not add to population, of which their own figures are 
a disproof. They make no examination of population trends in Canada 
apart from alluding on page 285 to “ the high rate of natural increase in. 
Canada.” But this is an average figure for the whole country; in fact 
the rate is only high for the French Canadians. It is almost certain that 
the non-French Canadians are not replacing themselves, and this means 
that the trend of population in non-French Canada is towards decline 
and ultimate extinction. It is a pity that sociologists, who set out to 
advise on the population policy of Canada, should fail to take into account 
the most important feature of Canadian population trends. The density 
of population in Canada is not eight per habitable square mile, while in 
India it is nearly 200. It is inconceivable that these very different 
densities will remain a permanent feature of the distribution of world 
population and that, unless the lightly populated countries make speed 
to occupy them fully, the present inhabitants will be allowed to remain 
indefinitely in undisturbed possession of them. 
A. M. Carr-SaunpDers. 


THE EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE SERVICE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. By T. S. Chegwidden and G. Myrddin-Evans. Mac- 
millan, 1935. 145. 

This account of our Employment Exchange Service was written at the 
behest of Industrial Relations Counsellors, Inc., U.S.A. It is offered as 
the first of a series of national studies of the administrative aspect of public 
employment services and unemployment insurance. The promoters are 
thinking primarily of the need for giving those who are having to run the 
new United States Employment Service sound information upon estab- 
lished systems: but that does not mean a book narrowed to a local pur- 
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pose; nor does it mean a book written from outside. Mr. Chegwidden 
and Mr. Myrddin-Evans are distinguished officers of the British Ministry 
of Labour and know, as few could know, the inside workings of the service 
they describe. 

Yet, I am angered by this book; for while so much of it is right to the 
point and done as well as it could possibly be done, quite a lot of it not 
only seems out of place but also seems to have ousted material that should 
rightly go with the theme. Thus the first 63 pages are a dissertation upon 
the population, the industries and industrial changes, and the recent em- 
ployment history of these islands. Why must so many who write books 
on ships or shoes or sealing-wax start with four chapters on cabbages and 
kings? There was need, without doubt, for a sketch at some point of the 
demographic and economic lay-out of the land within which our Employ- 
ment Exchanges operate; but surely not there, at the very entrance, 
barricading the way to the subject proper. The Employment Exchange 
does not control industries. It does not control the working population. 
It takes both “as found.”” The Employment Exchange Service has to do 
simply with unemployed people who come along and with vacancies that 
come along. It can, and does, go out to find vacancies; but it cannot 
make them. It engages in training and transfer; but in its main job it 
takes the unemployed as they come: it cannot affect their coming. And 
what these pages have crowded out is an account of what the people are 
like for whom the exchange has to find jobs or benefit or assistance. This 
is a double pity, first, because the make-up of the people who come to the 
Employment Exchange affects, almost dominates, its policy and opera- 
tions; and second, because we in this country were pioneers in the now 
familiar procedure of ascertaining, by sample enquiry and personal inter- 
view, the personal circumstances and industrial history of unemployed 
persons. There is a footnote (page 61) mentioning an “ insured persons ” 
sample investigation, and a page and a half of text on “ spells ” of unem- 
ployment: that is all. For some time I flatly refused to believe that there 
was no mention anywhere in the book of such crucial matters as the age 
distribution or the estimated “‘ degree of employability ” of those for whom 
the Employment Exchange Service exists; but I have searched the text 
and scoured the 31 tables, and it is so: nothing at all. 

That grouch off my chest, let me say that where the book settles down 
to the task of its title and of its sub-title, “‘ An Outline of the Administra- 
tion of Placing and Unemployment Insurance,” it is admirable; and this, 
of course, is the main body of the work. Nothing could be better than 
this account of the placing work of the Exchanges, which includes a 
sketch of the historical development of the service, and accounts of the 
present organization and the method of financing, of the measures taken 
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to encourage mobility, and of the schemes for decasualization and regula- 
tization of employment. Nor has anything as yet been done to equal in 
clarity, precision, and illumination the account given of Unemployment 
Insurance Procedure: including the manner of becoming insured, of pay- 
ing contributions, of making a claim, of giving proof of unemployment; 
of computing and paying benefit and transitional payments. The hand- 
ing over of all other-than-insurance responsibilities to the Unemployment 
Assistance Board, the calamitous issue and suspension of new assistance 
scales at the beginning of last year, and the present “‘ stand-still ” position 
which makes payable to an unemployed person who has exhausted the 
title to benefit either Transitional Payments or Unemployment Assistance 
according as one or other may be the higher—all this has happened since 
the writing of the book; but as no one can up to the present put on paper 
anything reasonably intelligible about that, the book loses little by 
escaping it. Anyone who wants to know how our Employment Exchange 
and Unemployment Insurance System works (apart from present transi- 
tory aberrations and muddles) will find here what he wants, as he will find 
it nowhere else. Having kicked the authors or instigators as exuberantly 
as I know how for putting all the wrong stuff into those first 63 pages, I 
salute them with joy and gratitude for giving me the thing I have so long 
wanted—a lucid, concise, accurate, and authoritative account of the 
Employment Exchange Service of Great Britain. 
Joun Hixton, 


CHILD WELFARE OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL. By Michael Kaye. 
Pp. 242. Oliver @ Boyd. 6s. 

Mr. Kaye’s book will be of use to all who have not time to read for 
themselves the large number of books and documents which he quotes, 
and to which he is an excellent guide. In the first nine chapters he des- 
cribes the visible life of children; what is happening to them in the home 
and in the family; how they are housed, cared for, treated in health and 
in sickness, in employment and out of employment; what is done to keep 
them good, and how they are dealt with when they fall into bad ways. 

But in the last chapter bigger and more controversial questions are 
raised—the effects of different forms of government on the lives of those 
who are governed. How far should individuals and organizations be 
free to do as they like with children? How much independence should 
children have themselves? These matters cannot be fully discussed in 
the few pages left to them, and therefore the conclusions reached do not 
carry conviction. For instance, Mr. Kaye says about dictatorship: 
“Nor is it hard to understand that the masses should applaud, even 
with a frenzied enthusiasm, a government which does them good— 
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raises their standard of living, for example, and grants them security 
and peace—while yet relieving them of all responsibility for difficult 
and dangerous decision,” and again, “ A man should be neither aggres- 
sive nor subservient; he should express his individuality co-operatively 
with the self-expression of other individuals ”’—and Mr. Kaye adds that 
only democracy can accomplish this ideal. But is not this only a very 
partial ideal? The desire to help and to create is apparent in very early 
life, and when it is suppressed—partly from misunderstanding, partly 
because it is troublesome—there arises that ache for self-expression, 
which may be destructive as well as constructive. The comparison 
between dictatorship and democracy is interesting and clear, but nothing 
is said of the measures which should be taken—either in democratic 
countries or under dictators—to fit the children to be worthy citizens, 
though much is said of how State and voluntary effort alleviates the evil 
effects of our corporate life. 

Many will disagree violently with the sentiments expressed in the last 
two pages of the book. Must the democratic State be prepared to 
* train its children to hate and to kill” ? Even if we must be prepared 
to fight, to train children to hate is a negation of the welfare which is 
graphically described in the earlier chapters. 

The book will appeal to all those who want information—and who 
desire to know more. It will certainly make the path of the seeker easy, 
for it is well documented and the numerous references will certainly 
stimulate to further more extensive reading and thought. 

E. V. EckHARD. 


MELANGES OFFERTS A ERNEST MAHAIM PAR SES COL- 
LEGUES, SES AMIS, SES ELEVES. Tome I: Sciences écono- 
miques et sociales, Tome II; Sciences juridiques. Librarie du 
Recueil Sirey, Paris, 1935. 

More than a hundred French, English, American, Spanish, German, 
Greek, Italian, Swedish, and especially, of course, Belgian scholars have 
combined to pay a tribute to Ernest Mahaim on the occasion of his seven- 
tieth birthday. It is his life-history, his portrait, and a bibliography of his 
writings that form the introduction of the first volume. As astonishing as 
the many-sidedness of his education—he studied in Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, England, and Austria—is the comprehensiveness of his later activi- 
ties which are here reflected. Political Economy, Trade Unionism, 
Sociology, Statistics, Labour Legislation, International Labour Law, 
International Public and Private Law, and even History and Literature 
are the subjects which are deeply indebted to him. Of no less variety is 
the range of the present contributions. It is possible here to mention only 
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a few of them. A considerable part—as can easily be understood—is 
devoted to Belgian conditions: in the first volume, which deals with 
Economics and Social Science, for instance, de Lannoy’s “‘ Les premiéres 
émissions de billets de banque en Belgique,” Gérard’s “‘ Le marché des 
rentes belges,”’ Lesoir’s “Les migrations intérieures en Belgique,” 
Olbrechts’s “‘ Le centre de population de la Belgique.” French housing 
probiems are discussed in Risler’s paper on “ L’état actuel de l’action en 
faveur de |’amélioration du logement populaire en France,” whilst 
Jacques Pirenne deals with “ L’Egypte et la Sociologie.” The majority 
of the contributions, however, are concerned with more general questions, 
as, for instance, Casters’s “‘ L’économie franche et la monnaie,” Dechesne’s 
“* Le capitalisme, l’économie dirigée et la dictature,” Julin’s “ Sur l'avenir 
de la statistique,” Dembour’s “ Suffrage familial,” Pic’s ‘“‘ La mystique 
corporative dans l'Europe contemporaine.” D. Warnotte deals with 
“ Quelques aspects sociologiques de I’idée de race,” his conclusion being 
that “ la confusion créée par les anthropologues est d’un grand secours 
aux propagandistes politiques, qui l’accentuent sans vergogne.” Aimée 
Racine contributes an interesting essay on ‘‘ Délinquance et rapport 
social,” based upon the results of her comprehensive book, Les enfants 
traduits en justice (Liége, 1935), which contains a careful investigation of 
the delinquency of three hundred children in Brussels. 

The second volume deals with legal subjects, especially with the Law 
of Labour and International Law. Anthony Babel, for instance, writes 
on the development of the Swiss, Henry Capitant on a special question 
of the French Law of Labour, whilst Carton de Wiart and van Goethem 
are concerned with Belgian topics. Sir John Fischer Williams makes 
valuable suggestions as to “‘ The international teaching of international 
law,” which would involve an extension of the activities of the Academy 
of International Law at the Hague as regards teachers, students, and the 
subjects to be taught. As to A. Braas’s contribution on “ Le délit poli- 
tique et l’extradition,” one’s only criticism is of its shortness. Especially 
impressive is Nicolas Politis’s essay on “ L’avenir de la neutralité.” 
“* Justifié par des raisons de droit et de fait,” he writes, “ l’abandon 
officiel du régime traditionnel de la neutralité doit étre la piéce maitresse 
de l’organisation pacifique du monde. II] y marquera un réel progrés. 
Par son effet préventif contre la guerre, il constituera une garantie pour le 
maintien de la paix.” 

Out of the abundance of the other contributions mention may be made 
of de Visscher’s “‘ Réflexions sur la régle de l’unanimité dans |’organisa- 
tion internationale,” Mirkine-Guetzévitch’s “‘ La procédure constitution- 
nelle de la conclusion des traités internationaux sous le régime parle- 
mentaire,” Strupp’s “ Problémes actuels du droit des représailles,”” Ham- 
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marskjéld’s “‘ L’Organisation Internationale du Travail et la Cour de La 
Haye,” Verdross’s “ L’idée du droit des gens dans la philosophie de 
Platon 4 Hegel,” Wilson’s remarks on “ The evolving international air 
law” and Van Houtte’s “ L’interprétation judiciaire des traités inter- 
nationaux.” 

The variety of the subjects dealt with as well as the eminence of the 
contributors may give an indication of the insuperable difficulties which 
would face a single reviewer who might attempt to criticize the merits of 

HERMANN MANNHEIM. 


TYLOR. By R.R. Marett. Chapman & Hall, 1936. (Modern Socio- 
logists Series). 6s. 

In this little book, “ little ” only in its scope of some 200 pages, Dr. 
Marett has given us an appreciation of the life-work of one of the great 
founders of Anthropological Science. His task was, manifestly, one of 
extreme difficulty. Modern Anthropology, regarded as a whole, with 
tendrils extending into such new-born studies as psycho-analysis, becomes 
more and more difficult to compress into a “ handbook.” Tylor’s 
writings belong to the pioneer stage, and it is remarkable how they have 
stood the test of modern research. For Tylor was not only a sociologist, 
but also a practical technologist. For instance, it is within the knowledge 
of the writer that he took palzolithic stone coups-de-poing to the 
Oxford slaughter-house, and demonstrated successfully that, as flensing- 
tools, they were as adequate as metal. A biography of Tylor is neces- 
sarily a history of anthropological studies, and the author has contrived 
to give a conspectus of development in this branch of science with Tylor 
as the pivot. Apart from a finely phrased tribute to a great leader, the 
book is a summary of modern Anthropology, regarded from the socio- 
logical and technological standpoints. It is true that Dr. Marett has a 
most inspiring theme, but it is equally true that Tylor has found a bio- 
grapher worthy of him. T. A. Joyce. 
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